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Selected Feature Article 


What’s Wrong with Today’s 


Personnel Administration? 


@ S. Vincent Wilking 


Vice President 
Barrington Associates, Inc. 


| ADMINISTRATION is still something of a Johnny- 
come-lately compared with the old, accepted business functions. 
Since it is not so obviously linked to profits or survival as are sales 
or production, its standing in industry has often been uncertain 
and its course unclear. 

Sometimes the value of personnel administration is “discovered” 
only when the very survival of the business is threatened. During 
the war years, for example, competent employees were hard to get, 
and their compensation became a problem of great concern because 
of the government freeze on wage and salary rates. With the diffi- 
culty of obtaining required labor and, once acquired, the equal 
difficulty of holding it with appropriate financial incentives, the 
survival of many businesses was in jeopardy. Because complicated 
formulas devised by government specialists provided soft spots in 
the wage-and-salary glacier that could be successfully probed only 
by specialists in job evaluation, a competent “personnel man” was 
a jewel of great value, and his prestige and organizational status 
were greatly enhanced. But he was recognized as important only 
as long as the crisis existed, and when conditions returned to normal, 
the personnel function frequently returned to its second-class status 
in the organization. 

Today, the status of the personnel man varies widely from com- 
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pany to company. In one company, personnel management sits at 
the right hand of general management; in another, it is a function 
subordinate to a plant manager. 

In an attempt to enhance the value of the personne] department 
in the eyes of top management, some practitioners of personnel 
administration have been busily engaged in the development of a 
multitude of techniques, devices, and gimmicks. As a result, an 
objective outsider might observe that most personnel people are 
highly adept at developing or executing techniques, but relatively 
few have sound basic concepts, or even opinions, about their place 
in the total business organization or their role in helping to attain 
the objectives of the enterprise. 

The personnel men with the highest salaries and the greatest 
prestige are those who function mainly in the area of labor relations 
and union negotiations, in which a real and immediate threat to 
profits or even to the survival of the business is present. The rest 
of the personnel function is often limited to the hiring of hourly 
workers and clerks—never to the recruitment and selection of top 
or key management personnel—and to such specific areas as super- 
visory training. People with very little or no specialized training 
feel that they are competent to become personnel managers, and, 
in fact, top personnel men «: ‘'.: vice-presidential level are often 
appointed from other areas of speciasization (marketing, engineer- 
ing, etc.), with no prior training or even experience in personnel 
administration. 


THE ROLE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


In many companies, personnel people are the last to hear about 
corporate marketing, production, or research plans and programs, 
and few participate in the determination of over-all company objec- 
tives and in organization planning. In the eyes of much of general 
management, personnel management involves people-tinkering in 
highly specific and restricted areas. It is not considered a unified, 
comprehensive function crucial to the welfare of the business, but 
a minor function to be drawn upon when needed and then relegated 
to purely custodial duties. 

In short, the same company that would never try to operate on 
a day-to-day basis without sales, production, or financial participa- 

















tion—and without short- and long-range plans for each of these 
well-established functions—often takes its personnel problems on 
a purely ad hoc basis. 

This situation is not entirely the fault of general management, 
nor can the practitioners in other functional areas of business be 
criticized for garnering justified positions of influencé. A great deal 
of the responsibility for the present state of personnel administration 
lies with personnel people. 

For one thing, many people engaged in personnel work are 
deficient in training, native intelligence, and knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of business administration. Because their training and 
experience have been in fragmentary areas of personnel, they have 
become specialists in the worst sense of that word, and they cannot 
gain rapport with general management. 

In addition, there has been too much “busyness” in personnel 
work and far too little thinking, planning, and philosophizing. If 
one is too busy picking up apples that have fallen, he is unlikely 
ever to derive a Newtonian principle from the observation of an 
apple’s fall. 

Of course, general management has also had much to do with 
relegating the personnel function to a minor role. Even the person- 
nel people who have been inclined to think and are equipped to do 
so have often been hamstrung by managements that keep them busy 
on too-specific problems: “How can we select better filament inspec- 
tors?” “How can we recruit the top man in the college engineering 
class?” “How can we cut down on paid grievance time?” 


IS PERSONNEL NECESSARY? 

Because everyone deals daily with people more or less success- 
fully, there is a natural tendency to fail to see the need for special- 
ized staff assistance in that area. One exception, of course, is labor 
relations—because most executives consider the give-and-take of 
negotiation a heavy drain on their time and energy, and because 
they dislike the atmosphere of acrimony and dispute that frequently 
surrounds contract negotiations. But when it comes to the relatively 
pleasant tasks of selecting people (particularly key people), compen- 
sating people, counseling people, and planning the use of people 
these are all familiar areas to the manager of a business. He is 











usually sure that he can perform these functions better and more 
quickly without staff assistance, and only when he is short of time 
or when the problems seem unimportant is he willing to delegate 
them to personnel people. 

This being the case, the chief executive often feels no need for 
high-powered, intelligent, aggressive, high-salaried people in the 
personnel department. As a result, he pays relatively low salaries, 
obtains relatively mediocre people, and, not surprisingly, finds that 
they can handle only relatively routine assignments. Since he is 
reserving to himself the tough tasks, this, from his point of view, 
is not serious—so he perpetuates the second-class status of personnel 
work in his organization. Only when real crises arise—the threat 
of union organization, a latent rebellion about rates of pay, a short- 
age of labor, or a marked deficiency in supervisory skill—does the 
manager turn to his personnel department. And he often finds 
that the personnel man is incapable of rising to the occasion. For 
one thing, the manager hasn’t selected a man who could get results 
in the first place. Then he has failed to keep the. personnel man 
informed about the broad affairs of the business—goals and plans 
in marketing, production, or finance. Above all, he has never 
thought out the place and role of personnel administration in the 
total management organization. It has not been integrated into the 
total picture the way production, sales, and finance have been. Its 
status is dubious; its contribution, both potential and actual, has 
never been defined or evaluated. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


In order to get the greatest possible value from the personnel 
function, it is of primary importance to define the proper place of 
personnel administration in the business organization. If personnel 
is to make its full contribution to the business enterprise, it must 
be guided by a unifying set of principles that can serve to challenge 
the best of its practitioners. Both top management and personnel 
executives could well consider the following eight principles of 
personnel administration as a basis for giving the personnel function 
direction and attainable, defined goals toward which its techniques 
and programs can be developed. 

1. The human assets of any company are of great economic 

















value; they must be conserved, cultivated, and enhanced if the com- 
pany is to prosper and grow. 

There is nothing startlingly original about this first principle, 
but its implications are often ignored. The methods and techniques 
of dealing with people and minimizing interpersonal friction are 
frequently difficult and time-consuming, and the results are all but 
impossible to measure accurately. Ordinarily, then, the man in 
business is inclined to devote his energies, time, and attention to 
the more tractable problems of finance, production, or marketing, 
which, while difficult, yield satisfyingly. measurable results. 

2. The responsibility for conserving, cultivating, and enhancing 
these human assets rests with the line organization. The line is 
responsible and accountable for the effective and enlightened use and 
treatment of all people in the organization. 

This principle pinpoints initial accountability for the human 
assets of the enterprise. But it imposes a heavy burden that the 
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line is unlikely to carry unless effectively aided. The “enlightened” 
use and treatment of people implies a degree of expertise and 
specialization unlikely to be found among members of the average 
line organization. 

3. In an organization of any size, specialized staff is employed 
to assist and counsel the line in the execution of many responsibili- 
ties. Very important among the specialized staff are the people 
charged with personnel administration. 

The line organization is charged with the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the enterprise’s affairs in accordance with the laws of the 
country, state, and municipality—but it would hardly be willing 
to do so without the aid of legal counsel. This principle points to 
a need for assistance similar in kind to the legal counsel if the 
responsibility for human assets is to be discharged effectively. 

4. The personnel staff is available to counsel and assist the chief 
executive and his subordinate line executives in the formulation 
of objectives, plans, policies, procedures, and practices relating to 
the maximum effective use of the human resources of the organiza- 
tion. 

This fourth principle particularizes the nature of personnel work. 
It starts not with the microcosm, as did the personnel function 
originally (hire some hands), but rather with the macrocosm—the 
entire breadth and scope of the business. Here is an area worthy of 
challenging the best that a man can give. At no time is the need 
for specialized assistance in the understanding and utilization of the 
human resources of business more important than in establishing 
objectives, making plans to achieve them, developing and staffing 
the organization, and formulating the policies which will aid in 
making the organization work effectively and harmoniously toward 
its goals. 

5. The personnel staff is charged with the responsibility for 
continuing study, analysis, evaluation, and review of all aspects 
of the organization’s personnel program. This activity should lead 
to frequent, periodic recommendations to the chief executive and 
his subordinate officers concerning all aspects of the personnel 
program. 

The phrase “all aspects of the personnel program” involves the 
following areas: 

















Organization analysis and development 

b. Recruitment, selection, and placement 

c. Wage and salary administration 

Cincluding executive compensation ) 

d. Labor relations 

e. Communication 

f. Training and education 

g. Employee benefits 

h. Safety and medical programs 

i. Performance appraisal 

j. Community relations 

k. Reports and controls 

1. Personnel research 

The application of this list of personnel administration sub- 
functions should include all levels of the enterprise. It is not 
limited, for instance, to the factory operation, or to the field sales 
organization; it is corporate, in both outlock and application. 

6. The personnel staff should be informed of, and should have 
access to, information concerning plans and activities at all levels 
and in all functional areas of the company, so it can provide counsel 
and advice concerning the human-relations aspects involved. 

The rock on which most ambitious personnel programs have 
foundered is the barrier of silence that surrounds the general 
management level. When, for example, plans are being made to 
reassign the field sales force to improve market penetration and 
maximize the conversion of potential sales to actual sales, it is 
common to ask the sales manager and, usually, the controller, to 
participate in such planning. If legal-problems are involved, the 
general counsel is sure to be there. But, even though such a reas- 
signment of salesmen (human resources) is involved, rarely is the 
personnel administrator invited to the planning sessions. Of course, 
if there should be grave discontent among salesmen whose compen- 
sation has been reduced because they were assigned to new or 
smaller territories, the personnel man may be called in to save the 
plan and save the salesmen. But if personnel administration is to 
make its greatest contribution to the total enterprise it must be 
involved at the planning stage, and it must be constantly apprised 
of developments so that it can assess their effect on the human 











factors involved. Only in this manner can personnel be expected 
to operate with maximum effectiveness. 

7. It is the responsibility of the personnel staff to insure that 
recommendations that are accepted and made official by the line, 
as well as other approved personnel policies and procedures, are 
applied equitably and consistently throughout the organization. 

This principle provides for the creative, constructive exercise of 
delegated authority in the day-to-day implementation of personnel 
policies and procedures. The manner in which the personnel 
administrator monitors the policies can do much to insure that the 
best use is made of the enterprise’s human resources. A flexible 
approach to the enforcement of policy, for example, can do much 
for the truly equitable enforcement of rules and can contribute to 
the feeling of good will that is essential to harmonious teamwork. 

8. The personnel staff is responsible for keeping abreast of the 
philosophies and techniques in its specialized area. It has the 
fundamental responsibility for innovation and change directed to- 
ward raising the productivity and aspiration levels of all individuals 
in the organization. 

The personnel specialist who increases productivity or raises 
the aspiration level of any member of management is hard to find 
these days. The obstacles are far too many to allow this to happen 
except occasionally, when, by pure force of personality, he succeeds. 
But given the cooperation of top management, it is the kind of job 
that the trained personnel administrator can accomplish efficiently, 
harmoniously, and with a minimum of disruptive human friction. 


UTILIZING HUMAN RESOURCES 


No function of an organization can make its fullest contribution 
to the enterprise unless it knows where it is going and how it is 
going to get there. The reason the personnel function is so often 
neglected today is that such fundamentals have never been estab- 
lished in most companies—or, at least, have never been accorded 
more than cursory attention. If the principles outlined here are 
accepted,-both by general management and by personnel administra- 
tors, there is little doubt that better, more effective, more profitable 
care will be taken of the human resources of our business organi- 
zations. 4 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Ilder books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 











PEOPLE, PROBLEMS AND PROFITS. _ S. W. GELLERMAN. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 254 pages. $5.95. 


The sub-title of the book, ‘‘the Uses of Psychology in Management,’’ conveys the 
central purpose and theme of the book. Dr. Gellerman, a psychological consultant 
and writer in the field, contends that executives have to acquire some understanding 
of applied psychology and be able to translate this into the environment of the 
business world and the workplace. 


The book is designed to link the sectors of applied psychology and business enter- 
prise, and toward this goal the chapters include the following presentations: (1) The 
Psychology of Using Psychology, (2) How People Get That Way, (3) The Company’s 
Personality, (4) How Psychologists Work, (5) Everyone But Me and Thee, (6) Face-to- 
face Management, (7) Human Relations With Real Human Beings, (8) Learning by 
Making Mistakes, (9) Using Statistics in Psychology, and (10) Communication — the 
Art of Making Sense. Dr. Gellerman concludes with a valuable presentation on ‘tA 
Philosophy for Mature Management’’ — and with this closing note: ‘‘. . .The essential 
obligations of an enlightened management are to define the potentialities of its own 
organization, to create a working atmosphere in which men will want to strive toward 
them, and to attract the kinds of men who care and will participate in such a growth 
process. Psychology, when properly understood and applied, can help management to 
approach these goals — but psychology cannot achieve them for management by itself 
. . .In the last analysis, despite all the aid and comfort that psychology and other 
consulting services can bring, management will have to provide its own salvation.”’ 


(B-60-31) 








fee ARBITRATION WORKS. (REVISED EDITION.) FRANK AND EDNA A, 
KOURI. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1960. 498 pages. $9.65. 


Encyclopedic in its coverage and its citation of many arbitration cases, legislative 
acts, and judicial decisions, this book is a welcome addition to the field of labor 
relations literature. It has been some eight years since the authors’ first edition of 
the book, and the significant developments since then have been incorporated in this 
tevised edition. 

The authors present the story of ‘thow arbitration works”’ in the following sequence 
of chapters: (1) Arbitration and its Setting, (2) Legal Status of Arbitration, (3) Scope 
of Labor Arbitration, (4) The Arbitration Manual, (5) Grievances — Prelude to Arbitra- 
tion, (6) Determining Arbitrability, (7) Arbitration Procedures and Techniques, 

(8) Evidence, (9) Standards for Interpreting Contract Language, (10) Use of Substan- 
tive Rules of Law, (11), Precedent Value of Awards, (12) Custom and Past Practice, 
(13) Management Rights, (14) Seniority, (15) Discharge and Discipline, (16) Standards 
in Arbitration of ‘‘Interests’’ Disputes, and (17) Arbitration’s Place as an Industrial 
Institution. A very detailed table of contents makes the book particularly useful in 
referring to specific references to such matters as slowdown, merit increases, 
seniority lists, and other items. The authors are professional lawyers with con- 
siderable research and practical experience in this specialized field. 


(8-60-32) 














HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT. |. L. HECKMANN, JR., AND 
S. G. HUNERY AGER. 
South-Western Publishing Co.,,1960. 776 pages. $7.50. 


The co-authors, associated with the Department of Management, University of 
Illinois, have produced a book of readings which provides an integrated approach to 
the understanding of human relations in management. Its usefulness extends to 
students, practitioners, and company in-service training programs for supervisory 
and management development. : 


The more than fifty selected readings, from the nation’s foremost thinkers and 
writers in the field, are presented in ten main sections: (1) Human Relations, 

(2) Leadership, (3) Motivation and Behavior, (4) Organization, (5) Communication, 
(6) Participation, (7) Resistance to Change, (8) Counseling, (9) Practicing Human 
Relations, and (10) Human Relations in Perspective. Among the contributors are 
Robert N. McMurry, Douglas McGregor, Ralph Stogdill and others on leadership, A. H. 
Maslow, Rensis Likert, and others on motivation and behavior, Roethlisberger, 
Worthy, Sayles, Jasinski and others on organization, several well-known and stimu- 
lating pieces on communication and participation in management, and Carl Rogers, 
Early Planty, and others on counseling. The introductory section on human relations 
and the closing section on human relations in perspective provide an effective begin- 
ning and end to the central theme. Resistance to change, which has long warranted 
special treatment, is now found in this book — and with well selected contributions. 
Questions, exercises, summaries, and bibliographies are featured throughout the book. 
(B—60—33) 
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HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER IN OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES. J.C. SHEARER. 
Princeton University, 1960. 161 pages. $3.00. 


The author selects Mexico and Brazil as examples of today’s newly industrializing 
countries, and analyzes the overseas staffing, activities,’ and manpower utilization 
of about 75 U. S. corporations in these two countries. The project, based on inter- 
views with home-office and foreign subsidiary office officials, was undertaken and 
published by the Industrial Relations Section, Dept. of Economics and Sociology, 
Princeton University. It is a valuable clinical case study in personnel utilization 
of companies with overseas suBsidiaries. 


Among the findings: (1) the costs to a firm of employing high-level U. S. manpower 
far exceeds those of employing similar domestic manpower in the country; (2) the 
difference in quality of performance is not sufficient to warrant this high differential 
in costs, since many factors tend to erode the effectiveness of the overseas Ameri- 
cans; (3) the employment ratios continue to show considerable dependence on Ameri- 
cans, even after a number of years of experience of location in the foreign country. 
In the main, the results of the study would appear to build a good case for greater 
utilization of the indigenous personnel to the extent practicable. Too often, it is 
noted, ‘‘the high-level overseas personnel are merely adapters to the overseas 
environment of policies, technologies, and practices of the parent company rather 
than creators of new products, organizational forms, and industrial and commercial 


techniques.”’ 
(B-60-—34) 








THE GREAT ORGANIZERS. ERNEST DALE. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 277 pages. $5.95. 


Dr. Dale presents organization as a story of human development and ingenuity and 
also as a means for achieving ends which have been set. Both dimensions are well 


represented in this book. It is achieved through the medium of portraits of organi- 
zations and their leaders. 


The reexamination of some of the foundations of organizational theory and the pro- 
posed meaningful approach to current organizational theory, which constitutes the 
opening chapter, is a valuable contribution. It is a ‘‘must’’ for practitioners in the 
field of management. Subsequent chapters provide the profiles of organizers and their 
Organizations. The duPont story is presented, with particular emphasis on its 
pioneering efforts toward systematic organization and management and how it met the 
major issues in its history. There follows a fine documentary account of General 
Motors and its organizational leadership and the ways in which good organization met 
the issues of the times and made the decision-making process more effective. The 
National Steel Corporation story and the career and thoughts of Ernest T. Weir, 
another great organizer, are well presented. The profile of Westinghouse Electric in 
the crucial years of 1935-1939 is presented as a case study of the issue of centrali- 
zation versus decentralization. The special appendix elaborates on the great organ- 
izers — their attributes, characteristics, and contributions. 


(B-60 -35) 











THE MANAGER'S JOB. R. T. LIVINGSTON AND W. W. WAITE, EDITORS. 
Columbia University Press, 1960. 459 pages. $10.00. 


Columbia University pioneered, in its Arden House facilities, in the formulation of a 
program for executives in the public utilities field. Since the inception of the program 
in 1956 a number of significant contributions have been published in connection with 
the proceedings of the program, and this volume comprises more than thirty such 
Papers on various aspects of managerial responsibility. The six main parts of the 
book: (1) The Job of the Top Manager, (2) The Job of Any Manager, (3) The Manager 
and Human Relations, (4) Communication and Management, (5) Development of Man- 
agers, and (6) Decision-Making. They cover the manager’s role, attributes, skills, 
tools, and outlook. 


Robert Teviot Livingston and William W. Waite, professors of industrial engineering 

at Columbia and editors of this volume, contribute a number of key presentations in 
the book. There are also contributions by Erwin H. Schell, Perrin Stryker, Harold F. 
Smiddy, Fred Rudge, and others. Management selection, development, counseling, — 
and succession is keynoted throughout the volume. The nature of business enterprise 
and its relationship to public policy and management-labor relations is well discussed 
at many points. While intended for top executives and with emphasis on management 
philosophy, policies, plans, and decision-making, considerable attention is also given 
to functions, techniques, and systems. 


(B-60-—36) 














PERSONNEL: THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT. 
G. STRAUSS ANDLL. R. SAYLES. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 750 pages. $7.95. 


In a comprehensive book which takes in the full sweep of the field and at the same 
time provides sufficient analysis and treatment of the key segments of personnel 
administration, the authors have produced a volume of value to researchers, teachers, 
practitioners, and advanced students. It incorporates the basic content of personnel 
administration and the recent research in the behavioral sciences. 


In its ‘*systematic, unified approach to the personnel problems of the business 
organization’’ the book devotes thirty chapters to the full spectrum of this field. 
It is structured in seven main parts: (1) Components of the Personnel Problem, 
(2) Supervision, (3) Supervisory Skills, (4) Organization, (5) Manpower and Employee 
Development, (6) Incentives for Effective Performance, and (7) Management’s 
Responsibilities. More than 150 pages of di sion are devoted to the important 
subject of incentives for effective performar “roblems or brief case studies are 
included at the close of each chapter, and in total they represent a very useful fund 
of case studies for company in-service programs as well as for teaching purposes. 
Citations to research studies and their findings, footnotes, bibliographies, illustra- 
tions, tables, and exhibits abound in this book. Of special value to personnel 
directors and other Personnel Department officials is the realistic treatment of the 
section on ‘‘Personnel as a Staff Function.’’ This new Prentice-Hall volume merits 
a place in the library of every personnel office. 

(B-60-37) 








COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
W. S. SCHUTTE AND E. R. STEINBERG. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 393 pages. $6.50. 


‘‘During the past decade we have been privileged to confer with many hundreds of 
businessmen about their writing and speaking,’’ state the authors — and this book is 
intended for the needs of businessmen. It is concerned with fundamentals of commu- 
nication and improvement of written and oral language. Extensive illustrative 
materials and checklists for each of the sections. 


The main chapters are in this sequence: (1) The Climate of Business, (2) Considering 
the Audience, (3) Wasteful Prose — with attention to wordiness, heavy phrasing, too 
much information, redundancy, and other examples of excessive or wasteful prose, 

(4) Business Jargon — pat language, rubber-stamping, use of stereotyped language, 
and how to overcome such standardization, (5) Levels of Usage — and particular 
interest in the trend toward informal and personalized communication among business- 
men in their contacts, (6) Active and Passive — use in both general and technical 
writing, (7) Sentence Structure, (8) Preparation and Organization of Materials, (9) Ideas 
and Language, (10) Report Writing, (11) Reading and Listening, (12) Speaking, and 
(13) Communicating in Group Discussions. The importance of communication places 
increased demands upon the businessman, and he must sharpen his communication 
skills in writing and speaking. This book assists him toward that end. 


(B-60-38) 














MANAGEMENT PRACTICES. R. C. ANDERSON. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 302 pages. $7.00. 


As an organization counselor for Lockheed Aircraft, U. S. Steel, and other corpora- 
tions, Mr. Anderson has recognized the need to bring to the practitioner a summari- 
zation of modern management practices. The book achieves this end well, for it 
presents in a kind of summary format the elements and the processes of management 
— but also with adequate discussion of the key points. It also makes the manager 
aware of changes in the economy and in organizational structure and the need to 
reexamine periodically his outlook and approach to his managerial responsibilities. 


The book is structured in two basic parts: (1) a series of seven chapters on ‘‘The 
Elements of Management’’ — planning, organizing, a program for organizing, special 
organizational problems, staffing, executing, and appraising; and, (2) four chapters 
designated under the heading of ‘'The Processes of Management’’ which cover the 
processes of operating, auxiliary activities, services, and planning and control. . 
Especially significant are the considerations under the devices of execution, in which 
Mr. Anderson treats the subjects of delegating, directing and coordinating, and commu- 
nicating and motivating. This is supplemented by the tools of execution — the use of 
time, information, reports, meetings, manuals, and other tools. The checklists on — 
‘*Appraising’’ are comprehensive and well distributed. The book offers the practitioner 
in management good distinctions between line and staff and between line operating 
and auxiliary activities. 


(B-60-—39) 
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MANAGERIAL SKILLS FOR SUPERVISORS. GLENN GARDINER AND 
ASSOCIATES. 
Elliott Service Co., 1960. 142 pages. $3,95. 


Glenn Gardinerand Associates, known over the years for their valued supervisory 
training programs in industry and business, have made available the time-tested 
materials formerly published serially in Management Information. Elliott Service 
Company has rendered a service to the management profession by consolidating 
these into a readable manual for both new and experienced supervisors. 


Each section is devoted to a basic supervisory skill, and the twelve chapters include 
the following: (1) Skill in Managing Your Time, (2) Skill in Planning, (3) Skill in 
Decision Making, (4) Skill in Communication, (5) Skill in Talking Effectively, (6) Skill 
in Memo and Report Writing, (7) Skill in Reading Faster and Better, (8) Skill in Selling 
Your Ideas, (9) Skill in Judging People, (10) Skill in Exercising Authority, (11) Skill 
in Developing People, and (12 Skill in Self-Development. Within most of the chapters 
there are guidelines, illustrations, pointers for the new supervisor, outlines, and 
checklists. Much is compressed into this small volume, but the readability of it 
because of these aids is a valued feature of the book. Training officers in companies 
will find it a useful book in supervisory training courses — beginning or refresher 
courses. The Foreword to the book indicates. . .‘‘A complete set of Conference 
Discussion Plans is available to executives who desire to make intensive use of the 
text material in a program of management development for supervisory people.’’ 


(B—60—40) 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF ENTERPRISE. DOUGLAS McGREGOR. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 246 pages. $4.95. 


Tapping the fund of social science research and putting it to work in the interests of 
company-worker relations and productivity, Dr. McGregor skillfully puts this into a 
book of considerable value to all in the field of management, personnel psychology, 
and related fields. A valued and welcome addition to the management literature. 


The volume develops fully the contrast of the traditional theories of management and 
organization and the reliance on authority (Theory X) with the newer theories drawn 
from social science research and aimed at higher motivation and mutual realization of 
both individual and organizational goals (Theory Y). The contrast is one we generally 
recongize as the difference between hardened direction and control (Theory X) and 
the integration of individual and organizational goals (Theory Y). Dr. McGregor, of 
M. I. T.’s School of Industrial Management, carries this theme throughout in its 
application to salary administration and promotion, line and staff relationships, 
decision-making, performance appraisal, productiveness, and the leadership climate 
in general. In addition, special emphasis is given to the Scanlon Plan, development 
of managerial talent, and critique of performance appraisal. The profiles of effective 
and ineffective groups, and the requirements of teamwork in this ‘thuman side of 
enterprise,” are clearly presented in the closing chapter of the book. 


(B-60-—41) 











TEST CONSTRUCTION. DOROTHY ADKINS WOOD. 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc.,.1960. 134 pages. $3.50. 


Intended primarily for those in the field of educational acievement testing, this prac- 
tical book should also be of considerable value to those engaged in personnel testing 
in industry, business, and government. It weaves in counsel on construction, evalu- 
ation, and application of tests and measurement. A good combination of principles 
and procedures is attained in this volume. 


The basic chapters include (1) The General Nature of Educational Achievement Tests, 
(2) Principles of Psychological Measurement, (3) The Role of Objective Measures in 
Academic Achievement Testing, (4) Common Types of Objéctive Test Items, (5) Plan- 
ning an Objective Test, (6) Constructing Objective Test Items, (7) Treatment of Test 
Scores, (8) Item Analysis, and (9) The Essay Test. Within each chapter there is con- 
siderable development of the basic principles, procedures, and interpretations. 


Three appendices are included which offer illustrations of an objective approach to 
measuring scientific thinking, multiple-choice items, and various forms of multiple- 
choice items in several fields. Selected references are cited in this field and related 
interests. On the whole, a compact and practical volume for testers, instructors, and 
trainers. 


(B—60—4 2) 




















MEETING THE PRODUCTIVITY CHALLENGE. AMER. MANAGEMENT ASS’N, 
Amer. Mgt. Ass'n. (Mgt. Report No. 40), 1960. 102 pages. 
$3.00 ($2.00 Members). 


This recent AMA management report records the views of a number of qualified 
individuals on the continuing search for the answers to productivity. The Nature of 
the Challenge constitutes the first part of the volume, and includes contributions on 
productivity, anti-productivity, labor relations and productivity, and related aspects 
of the subject as stated by representatives of Sylvania Electric Products, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, John Inglis Company, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Esso Standard, and 
others. The presentations, and the discussions in the symposium and the forum, 
cover a wide sweep of factors influencing productivity — including labor relations and 
arbitration, social and economic forces, psychological factors in productivity, organi- 
zational effectiveness, and other considerations. 


The second part of the volume, concerned with Some Practical Approaches, includes 
contributions by an official of Brown-Forman Distillers on effective political action, 
by Edward Schleh on organization planning and improvement, by the president of 
Skousen Financial Management Service on motivation controls, and by a group of other 
individuals on college-industry cooperation as an approach to employee effectiveness 
and productivity. Of special significance for personnel practitioners is Mr. Skousen’s 
presentation on ‘‘Increasing Individual Productivity Through Motivation Controls.’’ 


(B-60-43) 








McMURRY’S MANAGEMENT CLINIC. ROBERT N. McMURRY. 
Simon and Schuster, 1960. 207 pages. $4.95. 


From his fund of experiences in the McMurry Company, management consultants, Dr. 
McMurry presents in question-and-answer form ‘‘solutions to 89 management problems 
about people.’’ The ‘tpeople’’ range from company presidents in need of self-help to 
the office employee who needs to be kept informed of what goes on in the organization. 
While the answers are in light, readable form the substance throughout is one of 
serious-minded counsel and solutions to serious problems in the business and indus- 
trial work environment. 


By means of a valuable device of cross-referenced topical outline the author structures 
the case problems into logical sections. In each of these sections in the topical out- 
line there is summarization of the consultant’s counsel in cases of this kind, guide- 
lines, and implications for improved management. The nineteen sections include: the 
MAN in management, the nature of business organizations, the chief executive, the 
Indians under the Chief, long-range goal planning, determining the appropriate organi- 
zation structure, setting the scope of executive action, providing short-range goals, 
selection of executives and executive trainees, choosing employees for promotion, 
training for executives and sales representatives, evaluating executive performance, 
improving communication, salary administration, counseling, problem employees, 
union-management relations, and building employee morale. 


(B-60 -44) 














HOW TO BE AMORE CREATIVE EXECUTIVE. J. G. MASON. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 181 pages. $5.95. 


In treating the why, the how, and the climate of creativeness, Mr. Mason provides the 
sweep within these fifteen chapters of the book: (1) Why Be Creative? (2) What is 
Creative? (3) Characteristics of Creative People, (4) Blocks to Creativeness, (5) The 
Nature of Creative Thought, (6) The Nature of Problems, (7) Steps in Deliberate 
Problem Solving, (8) Help Yourself to More Ideas, (9) When to Use Creative Groups, 
(10) Creative Group Techniques, (11) How to Lead Creative Groups, (12) The Impor- 
tance of Follow-up, (13) Creating the Creative Climate, (14) How to Spot Creative 
Potential in Others, and (15) The Creative Executive in Action. Throughout the 
presentations there is sufficient focus on psychological factors, direct experiences, 
and constructive guidance in the ‘tyou can do’’ approach for the reader. 


‘*Blocks to Creativeness’’ is, among others, a particularly valuable chapter in uncover- 
ing the main impediments to creative thinking and action — perceptual blocks, cultural 
blocks, emotional blocks, and habit patterns. The counsel in overcoming these blocks 
is constructive and well-founded. The appendix features a number of key review ques- 
tions and exercises for each of the respective chapters. A useful bibliography on 
creativity, growing out of the University of Buffalo’s annual Institute on Creative 
Problem Solving, is also included for the interest of the reader. 


(3-60-45) 
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Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
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the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 
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THE TASK OF THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR IN THE 1960'S. 
E. G. VAN DELDEN. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 3, June-July 1960. Pages 8-11. 


The personnel administrator will have to think more broadly in the 1960’s. Whether 
management problems are those of production, sales, engineering, or finance, they 
often have human dimensions — and the personnel administrator must be able to make 
some contribution to the solution of the problems. Broad but clear goals and objec- 
tives will be needed in the personnel department more than detailed blueprints, and 
he must give the department such leadership. 


‘SAll forecasts of the sixties emphasize the inevitability and importance of change. .. 
and the personnel administrator will need to know and uhderstand human relations in 
order to effect such changes with a minimum loss of business efficiency. . .A long 
pending change can adversely affect morale more than the change itself, and the 
successful handling of some of the human issues involved in the many changes 
anticipated may hold the secret to controlling costs and increasing productivity.’’ 
The role of the personnel administrator in assisting line management in the planning 
and controlling of changes will be a vital one. It will also be important for the per- 
sonnel administrator to start thinking about how the use of electronic office devices 
will change the nature of the opportunities, challenges, and problems of his job — 
for the use of information for management decision-making will hinge more and more 
op this development, as will employee relations problems of white-collar workers. 


(163-60) 








WHAT’S WRONG WITH TODAY’S PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION? 
S. V. WILKING. 
Management Review Vol. 49, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 16-24. 


Mr. Wilking, Vice-President of Barrington Associates, proposes eight principles for 
the personnel function, among which are these: (1) The human assets of any company- 
are of great economic value; they must be conserved, cultivated, and enhanced if the 
company is to prosper and grow; (2) The above responsibility rests with the line 
organization — it is responsible and accountable for the enlightened use and treatment 
of people in the organization; (3) The specialized personnel staff is available to 
counsel and assist line in the formulation of objectives, plans, policies, procedures, 
and practices relating to maximum use of human resources; (4) The personnel staff is 
charged with the responsibility for continuing study, analysis, evaluation, and review 
of the company’s personnel program — and to make recommendations periodically; 

(5) The personnel staff should be informed of and have access to plans and activities 
at all levels in all functional areas of the company; (6) The personnel staff is respon- 
sible for keeping abreast of the philosophies and techniques in its specialized area of 
human resources, if it is to recommend change and innovation in the best interests of 
the company. 


What’s wrong today with personnel administration: lack of clearly defined principles 
or goals, too much gimmickry, and top management indifference. 


(164-60) 











A CTY MANAGER LOOKS AT PERSONNEL. L. H. COZAD. 
Public Personnel Review Vol. 21, No. 3, July 1960. Pages 174-178. 


The observations of a former personnel official now turned city manager are presented 
in this account. Among the observations made are these: (1) a personnel program is 
judged by its results, not its appearance; (2) a personnel department can make a 
valuable contribution in the development of incentives for public personnel, both 
financial and non-financial incentives; (3) a sound personnel program should prevent 
top management or political officers from eliminating people in order to make room for 
their friends, and to do this there must be high standards and good controls; (4) it 
must generate good human relations among those working for a public organization; 
(5) the ideal personnel director is one who has intimate knowledge of the organiza- 
tion’s goals, activities, and problems, is well accepted in people-to-people relation- 
ships, and has an eye for and the energy to undertake improvements in the organiza- 
tien; (6) the test of a city manager’s opinion of his personnel director is the frequency 
with which he turns to that man with unusual problems to be solved; (7) in regard to 
personnel practitioners, many of ‘them need more technical skill and should have 
training to keep building these skills. Mr. Cozad also discusses the role of the Civil 
Service Commissioner, civil service legislation, and other considerations. 


In general, he looks to the personnel director for ways to improve and economize, 
hopes for a personnel director who can accept criticism and work under strain, and 
one who is very quality-minded about the public service. 


( 165-60) 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION — ON THE WAY TO THE PRESIDENCY. 


NEVA SEYBOLD. 
pig ohn di Record (NICB). Vol. 22, No. 7-8, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 2-6, 39-43. 


An interesting development in executive succession is the number of personnel admin- 
istrators or industrial relations directors who are moving into the top job of the presi- 
dency of a corporation. In this National Industrial Conference Board study the author 
cites the experiences of such succession in these companies: R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Kudner Agency, Inc., B. F. Goodrich Company, 
W. T. Grant Company, Carson Pirie Scott and Company, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany of California, Standard Oil Co. of California, New York Telephone Company, and 
the Connecticut Manifold Forms Company. 


The author provides a detailed account of the former jobs held by the presidents (of 
the above companies) in the field of personnel administration, both within the company 
and in other companies in the course of their careers. Of special interest is the 
expression of management philosophy and point of view of each of the men in regard 
to the personnel function. The interviews with the men yield significant expressions 
concerning the value of their experiences in the personnel field, how they view the 
link of the personnel function with the other major functions in a corporation, the 
relative differences between their work in personnel administration and in other func- 
tions in which they have had extensive experience, and guidelines for personnel direc- 
tors. The biographical accounts and the views expressed in the interviews, in this 
study, add much to the understanding of the emerging role and impact of personnel 
management in modern corporate life. (166—60) 








PERSONNEL AND THE COMPANY’S ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE. 
J: DS KYEE; 
Canadian Personnel and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 7, No. 2, Apr. 1960. Pages 40-44. 


This article provides a commentary on the place of the personnel function in the organ- 
ization, relationship of the personnel department to the operating components of the 
enterprise, and the line-staff considerations involved. Professor Kyle discusses 
various points of conflict which arise in the line and staff relationships involving the 
personnel officer and line officials. 


To reconcile personnel and line management conflicts, the author suggests: (1) per- 
sonnel officers should keep their activities within the scope of their delegated author- 
ity — and that while they must work through line this does not mean that they should 
be restrained from developing active workable relationships with the line rather than 
have to wait for a specific invitation to offer advice; (2) it is usually to the personnel 
officer’s advantage to discuss proposed programs and procedures with first-line super- 
vision — for this will often uncover defects in the proposals which can be corrected 
before taking them up to top management; (3) personnel officials should become more 
familiar with the company’s operations and all developments concerning the operating 
functions; and, (4) personnel officials should ensure that their submitted recommenda- 
tions are well thought out and complete so that operating managers can make a 
decision one way or the other. 


(167-60) 











MEASURING THE WORK OF APERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. _ S. J. CARROLL, JR. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 49-56. 


Traditional techniques of work measurement are too time consuming to be applied to 
work of a personnel department, but the use of work sampling can provide a convenient 
short cut. The applicability of work sampling to the measurement of personnel work 
was tested in a three-week study conducted jointly by a division of a large midwestern 
manufacturing company and the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center, 
Management Development Laboratory. The observations in this study were made by 

the participants — five clerical workers and four departmental managers in the person- 
nel department. 


The author provides a set of tables which shows the results of this experiment. The 
three tables include (1) percentage of total work time spent on various work activities, 
(2) percentage of total work time spent with various categories of persons within and 
from outside the company, and (3) percentage of total work time spent on various 
functions in the personnel department. The author believes that modified work- 
sampling procedures can be used to measure the work of a personnel department, that 
it enables an organization to compute costs of labor expended on certain personnel 
activities, and that it can provide analyses which will spot duplication of effort and 
will serve as a basis for more efficient planning and operations in the personnel 
department. 


(168-60) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 








MORAL HAZARDS OF AN EXECUTIVE. L. W. NORRIS 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 38, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Pages 72-80, 


The author poses as the key tests of an executive the following hazards or problems: 
(1) living with the necessity of compromise, but never compromising too much; 

(2) being free to disclose only parts of the truth on many occasions, yet needing to 
see the whole truth; (3) having to make final decisions but on the basis of incomplete 
facts; (4) accepting responsibility for the mistakes of subordinates while not allowing 
them to make too many mistakes; (5) living up to the image that the public and his 
associates demand of a man in high office, but not becoming the victim of it; and 

(6) succeeding as a man of thought as well as a man of action. Mr. Norris develops 
these fully in this account. 


The discussion deals with the tests of integrity, conflicts of interest, values and per- 
spective, extent of involvement, praise and criticism, and other factors involved in 
the moral responsibilities and hazards of an executive. ‘‘The executive must manage 
his life so that he can fill up his mind with interesting ideas that supply a context 
and guide for his actions. . .The thoughtful leader comes at last to face the ultimate 
question of whether he is big enough for the office. . .If he is, it will be in a large 
measure because he is adequate to deal with the moral issues before him.”’ 


(169-60) 











HOW TO BUILD SELF-CONFIDENCE. €E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 48, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 34-36, 70-75. 


**Self-confidence is a realistic feeling that you can fulfill the demands of a productive 
and successful career. It is rooted in a feeling of adequacy that allows you to take a 
strong hand in your own development. In this sense the self-confident executive is 
self-directed.’’ Dr. Jennings contends that we need more executives with such attribu- 
tes, especially in an age of constant change and shifting situations in business life. 
He cites many manifestations of lack of self-confidence and their impact upon the 
executive and his organization. 


In order to develop self-confidence, the author advises: (1) preparedness for the 
responsibilities in the job, (2) a good frame work of experience and continuing to build 
on such experience, (3) keeping goals clearly in focus, and setting goals consistent 
with his abilities, (4) concentration on necessary and immediate tasks and discharg- 
ing these effectively, (5) good group identification, (6) effective relations with and 
coaching by his boss, and (7) persistence in growing on and with the job and the 
organization. 


**Self-confidence is built up by a total pattern of successive experiences. Self- 


confidence can neither be quickly developed nor quickly destroyed. It deserves to be 
carefully guarded because it is often the difference between success and failure.’’ 


(170—60) 











NEW DIMENSIONS FOR OFFICE EXECUTIVES. H.H.LANK. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 8-9. 


The author, President of duPont of Canada, Ltd., cautions that the technology of the 
office is increasing at an astonishing rate and that the office has evolved into a more 
important role in the organization. It is no longer a passive keeper of the records; it 
has become, in effect, the nerve center within the modern firm. To measure up to the 
role which brings him closer to the top management function the office executive has 
to become more qualified in many respects. Automation, decision-making, information 
search, and other developments insist upon the new dimensions for office executives. 


Mr. Lank poses these changes in showing the new dimensions of the office executive: 
(1) the pace of automation will undoubtedly increase and with each year the complex- 
ity and importance of decisions to be made in this area will be greater; (2) effective 
management of office personnel will demand greater attention and ability; (3) commu- 
nicative skills required will increase, not only within the individual office but in the 
interpretation of the new spheres of interest and operation to the rest of the organiza- 
tion; (4) the training responsibility of the office already looms larger; (5) perhaps 
most significantly, a high level of performance in the office will depend on more 
exercise of management functions — decisions and judgment — than office executives 
face today. The results will be more far-reaching and complex. They will involve 
more possibility of profit or loss. 


(171-60) 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: DOLLARS DOWN THE DRAIN?  R. N. McMURRY. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 76, No. 2, Aug. 196Q Pages 36-38. 


Dr. McMurry presents some of the dubious assumptions in the selection of men for 
executive development programs, the weaknesses of certain courses or programs, and 
other evidences — and questions whether the programs are paying off. He advocates 
several important needs: (1) good raw material in the kind of men selected, (2) men 
who really have development potential, (3) a premium on the man’s own initiative in 
undertaking self-development, and (4) more individualization and personalized 
relations in the coaching and training of the men. 


If any management training program is to be successful, states Mr. McMurry, it must 
meet at least these eight criteria: (1) the candidates are being trained for specific 
positions, (2) the qualities and skills the trainees need must be defined, (3) trainees 
must be potentially capable of filling the positions, (4) it must be determined which 
of the job requisites can be gained by training, (5) training tools and procedures must 
be tested to make sure they work, (6) trainers must be adequately qualified, (7) train- 
ees must want to learn, and (8) the training course must produce results. The author 
is critical of ‘rotation’’ as a form of training where the man is too often an observer 
rather than an active participant; also, courses which are presented by company 
specialists and senior members of management who are not effective as teachers. 
The close of the article presents a checklist in ‘ttesting the payoff’’ of an executive 
training course. 

(172-60) 








THESE TRAITS MAKE CAPABLE EXECUTIVES. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 10-12, 


In a study conducted by Byron Harless and Associates to determine the character- 
istics of a successful chamber executive, the backgrounds of 50 executives who had 
compiled outstanding records in chamber work were studied. Among the attributes 
ranking high, as determined in this survey, were: (1) capability as an administrator 
and an organization man, (2) he is well educated, (3) he has a strong basic need to 
achieve high standards of success, (4) he has intellectual inclinations, and (5) he 
has a strong interest in philosophical and social issues. 


Other findings in the profile include: optimism, a need to participate in many activi- 
ties, and belief in setting high goals for himself are marks of his personality; he is 
college trained, and in a good percentage of cases has an advanced academic degree; 
he showed a significant pattern of leadership potential back in high school and col- 
lege — as evidenced in his diverse activities, communications ability, and other 
assets; he handles his personal finances with maturity and good judgment; he con- 
sistently shows a good record in the numerous organizations to which he belongs; he 
reads a good deal; and, he worked his way through college although he comes from a 
middle-class family. The study concludes: ‘tA hard worker, he puts in an average of 
58 hours a week on the job. . .He appears to place more emphasis on his career than 
on anything else.’’ 


(173-60) 











HOW FIRMS MLL RECRUIT NEW MANAGERS. (MM STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 18, No. 4, July 1960. Pages 20-22. 


This Management Methods report discloses that despite relatively higher costs the 
majority of companies will use professional executive recruiter firms to procure the 
executives they will need. The survey was conducted among a sampling of American 
Management Association member firms. 


Among the main findings: (1) 64% of respondents indicated they would definitely have 
to add executives from the outside, and another 35% indicated the odds are 50-50 they 
will do so; (2) informal business contacts rank high among the sources or search 
methods for finding executive talent — and the next most popular methods cited were 
executive search consultants, through professional societies, associations, or place- 
ment bureaus, through advertising, and other means; (3) of the companies which had 
utilized executive recruitment firms in the past, about 79% of this group plan to go 
back to recruiters again in the future; (4) among the reasons given by companies for 
using an executive search consulting firm were wider coverage, search kept confiden- 
tial, got the job done, and saved time; (5) comparison of those companies who suc- 
ceeded in doing their own executive recruitment with those who used an executive 
recruitment firm showed the following — the former located 58 new executives at an 
average $17,000 a year salary and the average recruitment cost was $2,040, while 

the latter located 25 new executives at a ae of $21,000 and the average recruit- 


ment cost was $4,150. The article also provides some of the tips mentioned in 
analyzing an executive’s resume and in checking references. 


(174-60) 
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ACCENT THE MAN IN MANAGEMENT.  B. G. McCAULEY. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 35, No. 6, Aug. 1960. Pages 24-27. 


‘‘When we become managers, we no longer have time to remain specialists in our 
former specialties. We now must become specialists in management. This means that 
if the manager is to succeed he must delegate specific responsibility, together with 
the authority necessary to accomplish that responsibility, to those that he has put in 
charge of these more specialized functions.’’ With this springboard Mr. McCauley 
stresses the importance of the communicative aspects of the manager’s job and the 
key concern with human relations in the enterprise. 


Among some of the author’s suggestions: (1) A manager should not try to know every- 
thing about everything. He should manage by the exception principle; that is, only 
the exceptional situations should come up the line for his decisions; (2) A manager 
should work on the important, tough problems and delegate the lesser ones to the 
subordinates who are closer to the level at which they should be made; (3) A manager 
must transmit throughout the organization the objectives, policies and decisions of 
top management; get them understood and accepted; and motivate all members of the 
team to work effectively toward attaining these objectives; (4) A manager must make 
sure his people know what is expected of them and how well they are accomplishing 
their responsibilities. The full check-list includes other perce ptive and sound guides 
for the manager. 


(175-60) 








DEVELOPING THE DECISION-MAKERS. C.H. KEPNER AND 3. 8. TREGOE. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 38, No. 5, Sept-Oct. 1960. Pages 115-124. 


The authors question many of the conventional methods of developing managers and 
present the pros and cons in their analysis. They contend that these techniques are 
designed to give the executive something he can take back o his work and use. But 
there remain the critical questions: How much does he take back with him? How usable 
is it? How long does it last? 


The authors describe the ‘‘Apex’’ plan, tested in the company of some 400 people — 
and contend that this plan is superior to the others because it enables the executive 
to carry away permanently useful and usable knowledge from a management develop- 
ment experience to the extent that the experience gives him three essentials for learn- 
ing — new ideas and skills, practice in using them, and feedback on the results and 
how his specific actions contributed to them. ‘‘What the Apex series does is provide 
a set of situations from which the manager can gain illuminating insights into decision 
making and the quality of his own performance. The series of controlled experiences 
in which he has taken part does not remove from him the responsibility for self- 
evaluation and self-development. 


The authors describe in detail the ‘tApex’’ series of experiences and how the tech- 
nique was used in the particular company for developing decision-makers. 


(176-60) 











WHAT MAKES A TOP EXECUTIVE? OD. GS MOORE. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 8-19 


Dr. Moore points to the significance of the institutional environment, the company 
environment, the organizational structure, the occupational environment, and the 
decision-making environment — all as forces which influence the ‘‘making’’ of an’ 
executive. He then raises the question as to how the executive goes about to adjust 
to these various environments in order to meet them reasonably successfully. 


The author draws upon his own experiences and those of Professor William Henry of 
the University of Chicago who has made an extensive analysis of the executive’s 
social personality and adjustments — and identifies these as the main personality 
attributes which enable the executive to adjust to these various environments: 

(1) ability to integrate — that which he perceives as needed and the requirements in 
meeting a situation; (2) ability to decide — he must be able to reach a decision, after 
having done a sound piece of analysis and weighed the alternatives; (3) judgment — 
essential in making a mature determination on a practical problem and in the best 
interests of the organization; (4) ability to project — to anticipate, to forecast events; 
(5) orientation toward work — the value of work and his part in it; (6) maturity; 

(7) positiveness; and (8) cooperativeness. 


(177-60) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 





SUP ERVISION IN AN AUTOMATED PLANT. P.C. REID. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 2-10. 


The article describes the findings of two researchers (University of Michigan) in 
comparing the workers’ attitudes and supervisory needs in two electric power plants — 
one using highly automated equipment and the other modern but less automated equip- 
ment. The older plant is designated as ‘‘Stand’’ and the newer one as ‘*Advance.”’ 


Of significance in the shift of the men from old plant to the new automated plant: 
(1) their jobs, instead of becoming more specialized and monotonous, become more 
generalized and broader in variet) and interest — with the feeling on the part of the 
men that they now had more responsibility on their jobs; (2) the new jobs required 
them to learn new skills and acquire new knowledge; (3) while the above were true, 
the men felt more nervous and tense about their work and lacked confidence in their 
ability to handle the more costly and complex equipment — and showed a good deal 
of dependence on each other and on their foreman for suggestions and advice about 
problems that came up on the job; (4) the foremen were even more nervous than the 
employees — partly because of their subordinates’ dependence on them. In summary, 
in automated plants supervisors must be prepared to provide guidance for employees 
who are unused to the responsibility of operating expensive, complicated machinery 
— through training, counseling, and generally good supervision. 


(178-60) 








THE FOREMAN: MAN IN THE MIDDLE? = (IRON AGE). 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 67-68. 


The digest, condensed from the original article which appeared in Iron Age (June 2, 
1960), portrays the foreman as in ‘‘a management no man’s land, undermined by 
superiors and mistrusted by subordinates.’’ A study conducted by Opinion Research 
Corporation, based on interviews with several hundred plant managers and industrial 
relations directors, confirms this status of the foreman. Too often they look upon the 
foreman as having reached his managerial ceiling and little thought is given to his 
development. 


The survey suggests these steps in order to turn foremen into real managers: - (1) rede- 
fine the job of the foreman — especially in terms of authority and sharing in the 
development of management ideas; (2) use better selection methods; (3) upgrade 
education — some higher educational standards must be set up; (4) re-examine in-plant 
training; (5) clear up job insecurity — especially the threat of being bumped back into 
the blue-collar ranks as a result of the bargaining unit; (6) study financial incentives 
— compared with the top hourly rate of skilled union craftsmen, the average pay of the 
first-line foreman is low; (7) allow foremen to supervise more people — there needs to 


be some job re-evaluation leading to job enlargement of the foreman; and (8) prepare 
for the future. 


(179 —60) 











THE ROLE OF THE FOREMAN IN MODERN INDUSTRY. M. J. 3ALMA AND 
OTHERS. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 16-20. 


The article reports the research study of more than one thousand first-line foremen in 
28 manufacturing plants, conducted through the cooperation of the Purdue University 
Research Foundation, the Foremanship Foundation, and cooperating supervisors, non- 
supervisory employees, and members of higher management. The principal and second- 
ary findings of the research study are presented in this article, including statistical 
tables and graphs. In the main, the study revealed (1) a positive relationship between 
foreman identification with management and work-group productivity ratings — but not 
a particularly strong one; (2) the relationship between foremen identification with 
management and higher work-group productivity is not so much dependent upon the 
individual foreman as it is upon the plant environment and its variables. 


The concluding statement: ‘'In looking back over the problem of the role of the fore- 
man in modern industry, considering foreman identification with management is gener- 
ally but not universally associated with higher work group productivity, and consider- 
ing that individual plant variables are the determining factor, it is apparent that 

the burden of responsibility for the problem rests directly with the plant management. 
Much more needs to be known about the condition of foreman identification with 
ee ..’’ The authors suggest approaches for finding such information in 
the future. 


(180-60) 
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WHY SUPERVISORY TRAINING? WILLIAM ONCKEN, JR. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 24-26 


Too often supervisory training programs are stated in terms of attributes, attitudes, 
and skills that a supervisor ‘should have.’’ A better and more practicable approach 
in developing supervisors is to look at the supervisor’s activities — to see what he 
does and why he does it. Mr. Oncken, of the consulting firm of Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., contends that we must think in terms of specific purposes. The more 
specific the training the more likely it is to accomplish the desired results. And, it 
helps considerably when the man and his boss discuss beforehand what results should 
be aimed for in the training. 


The format is presented in this way: (1) The supervisor does certain things 
(activities) — talks, listens, reads, thinks, decides, discusses, writes; (2) about 
certain matters (resources) — men, money, methods, materials, facilities; (3) in order 
to progress (functions) — through planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, con- 
trolling; (4) toward a desired result (goals) — in the form of production, safety, sales, 
profits, and other objectives of the business. ‘‘Skill in the activities, plus mastery of 
the resources, plus proficiency in the functions, yields progress toward the goals’? — 
is the keynote presented by the author in the development of.supervisors. 


(181-60) 








EFFECT OF A COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY ON THE ATTITUDES OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT SUPERVISORS. J. B. MINER. 
Jour. of Applied Psych Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960. Pages 224-232. 


In a very interesting experimental study conducted by ‘the author (associated with the 
School of Business Administration, University of Oregon) for a group of 72 supervisors 
in the R. & D. department of a large corporation, the men were exposed to a series of 
14% hour sessions once a week for a period of ten weeks. The sessions were concerned 
with psychological factors in administration, organizational life, relationships, and 
authority. Both an experimental and a control group were involved. 


The conclusion is presented as follows: ‘Comparison of the pre- and post-test scores 
(of the supervisory engineers and chemists) indicated that the training which, with its 
emphasis on the lecture method and research findings was very similar to many aca- 
demic courses in psychology, was effective in inducing a more favorable attitude 
toward supervisory work. In addition, certain changes occurred in the control group 
scores, apparently in response to the threat of reorganization, which were indicative 
of an increase in negative feelings toward supervisory work, especially insofar as 
this work involved individual competitive effort.’’ The details of the lecture sessions 
and the tests which were administered are well presented in this account by Dr. Miner. 


(182-60) 














FORMING EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 
E. C BENTZEN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 35, No. 6, Aug. 1960. Pages 21-23. 


The author, associated with Sunderlin Organization (Cleveland, Ohio), presents this 
on the basis of surveys of supervisors and programs in more than 200 companies. He 
advises three phases for a successful development program: (1) the first phase, last- 
ing eight weeks, sets the stage for improvement and screens out those with limited 
supervisory potential, (2) the second phase, also of eight weeks duration, provides 
the ‘‘survivors’’ with an appreciation of the responsibilities and problems of higher 
management echelons in all major sections of the company’s organization, and (3) the 
‘third phase, under the Training Director, is conducted by him on a continuing basis. 
Mr. Bentzen develops the essentials of the three phases. 


In addition, he cites several general principles which must prevail in this kind of 
development program: (1) all attendance to be voluntary and include all supervisors in 
production, sales, finance, engineering, and personnel; (2) convene classes preferably 
once a week, and not more than twice a week, in the evening and away from the regu- 

lar work site; (3) avoid any written examinations and homework; and (4) guarantee non- 
violation of confidence concerning matters discussed. 


(183-60) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





THE FIGHT CONTINUES: WHAT MAKES A SAFETY PROGRAM PAY? (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 22, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 15-18. 


In response to the earlier series of articles by Occupational Hazards, the journal — 
sought out the views of outstanding safety specialists. These are presented in this 
article. 


Some of the representative views: ‘‘Compensation cost is the only realistic proof of 
the effectiveness of any safety program,” states John J. Elwood, of the Greater 
Cleveland Safety Council’s industrial division, and adds that ‘‘the dollar cost of 
occupational injury and disease is the only effective barometer that management fully 
understands.’’ The safety director of Upjohn Company, J. A. Stone, makes the point 
that ‘Emphasis should be placed on production efficiency (because of a good safety 
record) a talking to management about improvement in industrial safety and health 
. ..'*Every supervisor worth his salt is interested in production efficiency, and when 
he sees that accident prevention increases production efficiency there is small resist- 
ance to achange.’’ The Director of Industrial Safety Service of the New York State 
Depattment of Labor, Carl J. Mattei, maintains: ‘It is my opinion that equal emphasis 
should be placed on both dollar costs and the human problem in decreasing industrial 
accidents.’ R. G. D. Anderson, general manager of the Ontario Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, states: ‘‘We think the approach to top management should be 
on the dollar cost basis. To the safety director and the foreman, the approach should 
be in terms of people kept from injury.”’ 

( 184—60) 








FIRST AID FOR WORRIED WORKERS. HARRY LEVINSON, M. D. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 54-64. 


The author, Director of Industrial Mental Health, The Menninger Foundation, points to 
these statistics: at least half of the two million people who miss work on any given 

day suffer from emotional distress; each year approximately 15,000 people die in indus- 
trial accidents and two million more lose time because of injuries — and as high as 
80% of accidents arise from psychological causes. Business must help with this No. 1 
problem in the nation — mental health. 


Dr. Levinson suggests these points: (1) When do you help? — when the man asks for 
help, and when it is noted by the supervisor that the man’s job performance is 
impaired; (2) How do you know that a person needs help? — by noting the major signs 
of emotional distress such as overemphasized behavior, restlessness, panicky feeling, 
agitation, tenseness, and radical changes in behavior such as aggressiveness, irra- 
tionality, or tendency toward alcoholism; (3) What do you do when you are aware of a 
problem? — act as a friend, listen attentively to his story, and recognize your limit- 
ations in that you are a businessman and not a psychotherapist; (4) When should you 
exercise particular care? — when the person is in distress and turns to you because 
he feels his confidence will not be violated, and, be sure to respect that which has 
been confided in you by the man; and (5) what about referral? — refer to the company 
medical department or to professional psychiatric social workers or clinical psycholo- 
gists on the outside. (185-60) 











WHY GOODYEAR SCRAPPED ITS OLD SAFETY COMMITTEE SETUP. (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 22, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 45-46. 


Under the old committee system, Goodyear’s Akron plant had 7 safety committees, 
one for each product division, and each committee had 17 to 25 members. The safety 
committee was getting too large and unwieldy, and men who long since had lost con- 
tact with everyday plant problems still served on as committee members. The new 
system provides for divisional foreman’s committees with a break down into 31 units. 
A total of 170 people are actively engaged now, in small units, with deliberation in 
regard to safety policies and procedures. 


Bob Manning, the Safety Director at Akron plant, presents his views and basic rules 
for safety committees: (1) Never overmanage — the more a committee does on its own, 
the more interested and capable its members become; too much intervention from the 
safety department, and a safety committee becomes one in name only. The safety 
specialist should help get the committee over the rough spots, but for the most part 
should leave committee management, activities, and planning to committee members 
themselves. (2) See that meeting time is used properly — see to it that meetings don’t 
degenerate into gripe or bull sessions. (3) Have at least one outsider on every com- 
mittee — that is, ‘‘see to it that not everyone serving on e committee works daily 
under the chairman, for this relationship can cause agreeable head nodding in commit- 
tee sessions rather than vigorous discussion.”’ 


(186-60) 








NOTES 





HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 





HUMAN RELATIONS REVISITED.  €. E. GHISELLI. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, No. 3, July 1960. Pages 193-198 


Dr. Ghiselli reflects on what human relations research has revealed. ‘tWhen we 
carefully examine the results of studies we find that, while there is a substantial 
relationship between the morale of groups and their productivity, no such relationship 
occurs when we consider individuals. . .So, while we can predict on better than a 
chance basis that a high-morale group will also be productive, we cannot make the 
same kind of prediction in the case of individuals.’ 


As a result of the research we are becoming more concerned with the development of 
more cohesive work groups because cohesion in and of itself provides a desirable 
stability. We are concerned, asserts the author, with the minimizing of conflict 
within work groups because in and of itself conflict is an undesirable state of affairs. 
And, moreover, we are concerned with self-realization because we are dealing with 
human beings who have a special place and role. The research evidence is still 
inconclusive in regard to productivity as related to other human relations factors. 

We need more human relations training for supervisors and, in addition, human 
relations training for subordinates themselves so they will better understand and 
appreciate the problems and frustrations of their superiors on the job. 


(187-60) 








COMPUTER AUTOMATION, WORK ENVIRONMENT, AND EMPLOYEE 
SATISFACTION. €&. HARDIN. 
Ind. and Labor Relations Rev. Vol. 13, No. 4, July 1960. Pages 559-567. 


A case study is presented here tracing the sequence of the research, the installation 
timetable, and the analysis. The author details, too, the computer impact on specific 
job aspects, the net changes in job aspects over the period of a year or more, the 
feelings about the perceived change-over to automation, and the degree of employee 
satisfaction after the conversion. The site is a medium-sized insurance company. 


The summary findings: ‘‘Affected departments reported more computer impact on the 
job as a whole and on specific job aspects, but showed very few significant differ- 
ences in the frequency and direction of net change in the same specific job aspects. 
Employees in dace and unaffected departments also did not differ in feelings 
about perceived computer impact or about net change in job aspects. Affected 
departments tended to show more dissatisfaction with their jobs after the installation, 
but the differences were small. The findings support the notion that. . .the form of 
automation studied here, revolutionary though it may be technologically, causes 
changes in work environment and job satisfaction very similar to those which occur 
normally and without computer automation.”’ 


(188-60) 











DOES HIGHER PAY BRING HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY? H. F. ROTHE. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 20-27. 


In many companies various forms of financial inducement are used to encourage 
workers to work faster or better — such inducements as merit increases, length-of- 
service increases, bonus payments, and other incentive systems. In actual fact, there 
is little experimental evidence to support the view that such financial inducements 
actually bring about higher productivity. Obviously, money is an effective motivator 
per se. The question to be resolved is not so much whether people work primarily 

for money but whether or not financial inducements can be relied upon to increase 
productivity. 


Mr. Horne reviews the many studies, both the classical studies in England and at 
Hawthorne and the many surveys conducted more recently. He analyzes the net gains 
or lack of gains from each of the various incentive systems. In addition, he summa- 
rizes the extent to which the various types of incentives actually affect worker 
behavior and productivity. Both the classical and the more contemporary studies 

give evidence that while financial incentives do seem to result in greater productivity, 
their precise influence is impossible to determine. Productivity is clearly affected 
also by such factors as the size of the work group, the inherent nature of the task, 

the organization of the work, the nature of the incentive system, and the time element 
— as well as many informal influences. 


(189 —60) 
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WHITE COLLAR DISCONTENTS: SYMPTOMS AND SOLUTIONS. W.L. FRENCH. 
Management Review Vol. 49, No. 7, Sept. 1960. Pages 10-15, .76-80. 


After discussing white-collar unionization and the factors on which it thrives, the 
author proposes several measures for management to counteract discontent among 
white-collar workers. Improving the working climate — salary administration, system- 
atic job evaluation, equitable overtime practices, and adequate fringe benefits — is 
presented as the first requisite. A second major ingredient is presented in fair and 
considerate treatment to the white-collar employee. Good written policies and effec- 
tive and uniform application of such policies will insure fair and considerate treatment 
in many respects, as will an environment of good human relations. Third is interest- 
ing and well-defined jobs as an important ingredient for‘those in the white-collar 
ranks. Identification with management is cited as a fourth ingredient, and this can be 
fostered by better communication, job security, performance review, and providing the 
basic status symbols. 


Basically, the author urges a good quality of employee-management relations in order 
to identify and overcome white-collar discontents. The personnel and industrial 
relations functions, as well as direct supervision of good quality, can do much to 
improve the environment and the influences. 


(190-60) 








AUTHORITY IN ORGANIZATIONS.  R. V. PRESTHUS. 
Public Administration Review. Vol. 20, No. 2, Spring 1960. Pages 86-91. 


Authority can be defined as the capacity to evoke compliance in others. The process 
by which authority is accepted may be called legitimation, which is roughly synony- 
mous with ‘‘sanctioned’’ or ‘‘validated.’’ It usually-occurs when the individual is 
integrated into a society or a group, when he accepts its norms and values. The con- 
ditions of discipline, personality, group member influence and other factors are vari- 
ations which influence the legitimation process. The bases of legitimation are 

(1) expertise, (2) formal rank or position, (3) rapport developed through skillful inter- 
personal relations, and (4) a generalized deference to authority. It has been shown 
through research studies that (a) the amount of influence or authority that a leader 
attempts to exert increases with increased acceptance of him by the recipients, and 
(b) the leader’s actual influence over the group increases with increasing acceptance 
of him as a person. 


Authority, then, grows out of a dynamic, reciprocal relationship between leader and 
led, in which the values, perceptions, and skills of followers play a critical role in 
defining and legitimating the authority of orginizational leaders. Very often organi- 
zational behavior and response to authority consists of the balance attained between 
the individual’s participative contributions and the organizational demands. 


(191-60) 











PUT YOUR EMPLOYEES ON A PEDESTAL. _E. B. SHEA. 
Office Management and American Business. Vol. 21, No. 6, June 1960. 
Pages 48-50. 


The author is critical of some of the superficial practices in management in trying to 
retain executives in the company. He feels that in most instances these will result 
in failure and will backfire. The most effective means is strong, effective and sympa- 
thetic emg leadership. The top man must give his executives credit for their 
capabilities and their genuine interest in working in the best interests of the company. 
Second, he must convince them that he definitely has this personal interest in their 


welfare. Very often he will have to continue to give proof of this interest. 


In attempting to gain the respect of his employees there are several measures to be 
taken: (1) learn to listen and give full attention to what they are saying, (2) learn to 
accept your employees as they are and, above all, evaluate them on the basis of 
their effectiveness on the job and not on other criteria, (3) remember that the whole 
person comes to work on the job and that his behavior is influenced by many of the 
problems and forces acting upon him in all aspects of his work life and home life, 
and (4) learn to put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes — develop this capacity for 
empathy. ‘‘Your company’s greatest asset is its competent employees. . .There is no 
more profitable way to spend your time than in the acquisition and retention of good 
personnel.’’ 


(192-60) 














FOREMEN-WORKER ATTITUDE PATTERNS. R. J. OBROCHTA. 
Journ. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 44, No. 2, April 1960. Pages 88-91. 


‘*The research posed two questions: (1) If a foreman and,a worker have favorable 
attitudes toward each other, will they tend to ‘share’ attitudes toward the company 
their jobs, the union, and union leadership? (2) If a foreman and a workerhave 
unfavorable attitudes toward each other, will they tend ‘not to share’ (these) 
attitudes. . .? 


‘Sixty-five foreman-worker combinations (at Swift & Company) were selected for study. 
Their interviews were recorded, typed, read, analyzed, and rated for attitude content 
on a scale of 1.0 to 5.0: 1.0 being at the ‘very favorable’ end of the scale and 5.0 
being ‘very unfavorable.’ (1) Foremen and workers agreed most in their attitudes 
toward the company (86.9%). (2) They agreed least in their attitudes toward the union 
leadership (54.6%). (3) Hourly-workers tended to be more favorable in their attitudes 
toward the union than the foremen were. (4) Hourly-workers tended to be more favor- 
able toward their foremen than the foremen were toward them. (5) Foremen tended to 
be more favorable toward the company than were the workers. (6) Foremen tended to 
be more favorable toward the union leaders than the hourly-workers were. 


‘**No significant difference was found to indicate that if a foreman and a worker like 
each other they will tend to share attitudes toward the company, job, union, and 

union leaders. The second research question remained unanswered because of the few 
cases found where unfavorable foreman-worker interpersonal attitudes existed.’’ 








(193-60) 
CHANGING ON-THE-JOB BEHAVIOR: HOW AND WHERE TO START. 
D. M. GOODACRE, Ill. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 58-62. 
Too much reliance on material thin -omplish the difficult task of changing 
attitudes or improving performance |. ; ‘2 ‘, ma number of questionable assump- 


tions and has therefore resulted in a raiher niediocre record of success. If formal 
programs aimed at bringing about change in employee attitudes and skills are to 
achieve their purpose, those responsible for designing them must begin by asking what 
actually makes people change? They must then go on to plan their programs in such 

a way as to meet these conditions. 


Conditions necessary for such change are listed by the author as: (1) Provision of 
a non-threatening growth climate; (2) Exposure of present behavior; (3) Feedback of 
reactions to present behavior, to give awareness of the kind of change needed and to 
make old behavior unacceptable; (4) Supplying appropriate factual information; 

(5) Testing new behavior in a situation similar to situation in which it is to be applied, 
to facilitate transfer and to make new behavior acceptable, and (6) An applied situation 
that will reinforce new behavior. This frame of reference was used in designing a 
human relations !aboratory involving ten recent graduates assigned to a training pro- 
gram in production management at B. F. Goodrich Company. How these six conditions 
were created in this case are described by the author in some detail. It is pointed out 
that this frame of reference is not necessarily the only one that can be used, but it 
has proved to be of value. (194-60) 














CHANGES IN VALUES: A GOAL IN COUNSELING. JOSEPH SAMLER. 
Jour. of Counseling Psychology. Vol. 7, No. 1, Spring 1960, Pages 32-39. 


This presentation urges the need for values derived from man’s increasing knowledge 
about himself, at least as a goal if not as an immediate program; calls attention to 
theoretical models of the well-functioning individual; and makes the point that, in the 
final analysis, values must stand as the criteria for choice. All of these are pertinent 
to the task of counseling. 


The professed neutrality of the counselor relative to his client’s values has to be 
abandoned in favor of an affirmation of given values. According to orthodox opinion, 
the counselor does not seek to teach moral or ethical standards or a philosophy of 
life. The author, however, believes that this viewpoint overlooks the fact that values 
are actually learned in the consulting room. This also disregards the counseling 
situation as a learning experience of the greatest possible import, ethically bound as 
are very few others, constantly under the scrutiny of a highly self-conscious profes- 
sional community. It is not an opportunity to be lightly dismissed. It is an opportunity 
for the learning of values to be affirmed, explored, and made the subject of most _ 
serious concern. We should be able to accept the objective in counseling of modifi- 
cation of client behavior and attitudes. With the purpose unequivocally clear the task 
remains that of determining how it can best be accomplished. 


(195-60) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 








A PRACTICAL METHOD OF CALCULATING TURNOVER COST. 
J. P. MCMANEMIN. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 73-78 


While there have been many very good proposals in regard to methods for calculating 
turnover cost, we still find there is not one system acceptable as a whole to those in 
the personnel profession. The author, associated with the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion of the American Home Products Corporation, suggests an approach which involves 
the roles and responsibilities of both the industrial relations and the contgoller’s 
departments. 


The proposed system is built on the premise that terminations and accessions are two 
sides of the same coin. Too often we make the mistake of regarding them as isolated 
incidents in time, and this is a static approach. With an ever-changing workforce 
they must be considered inter-related and the cost calculations must be derived in 
this way, too. The author presents tables showing the data needed in terms of new 
hires, rehires, reinstatements. He also provides a table showing total costs of 
accessions — in cost per accession and total costs indurred. These are followed by 
tables showing total costs and average costs per séparation — voluntary quits, dis- 
charges, and layoffs. In summary, he itemizes the administrative expenses involved 
and the out-of-pocket costs. The rationale, the presentation of the data, and the case 
for closer industrial relations — controller liaison offer a provocative article. 


(196-60) 











MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR PROMOTION. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 66-68. 


The common problems facing the man who has come into a promotion or has been up- 
graded are (1) problems involving the job itself, and (2) problems involving the social 
features of the job. The job problems are many — greater expectations, diminishing 
job security, dependency on others through delegation, uneasiness, and other problems. 
In view of this, it is important that there be some preparation or period of readiness 

for the man to enable him to make the transition better to the new job. The social 
problems involved in the promotion are also real and significant. It often means 
restructuring his relationships with officials in the company, a shift in the way in 
which one now relates to his former boss or associates, taking new status symbols in 
stride, longer hours of work and less-time for social commitments, and other elements. 


‘*A person’s best armament against these and other problems of promotion is to know 
in advance that they will probably turn up. A careful atialysis of all facets of a new 
job, the credits and the debits, will provide a preconditioning to it which will help the 
new man carry through the initial period of unfamiliarity. . .Once in the job the best 
course is to concentrate on doing the best work you can without letting the various 
emotional aspects of the change hamper your efforts.’’ 


(197-60) 











THE CHANGING IMAGE OF LABOR. J. M BLACK. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 4-8, 76-81. 


Mr. Black presents an interesting analysis of the field. He treats it in these topics: 

(1) what’s happening to labor, (2) white-collar holdouts, (3) desertion of the intellec- 
tual, (4) the changing climate of labor power, and (5) a look to problems and portents. 
All these point to a changing image of labor. 


In regard to what’s happening to labor, he points to dropping rate of union membership, 
the increased number ct decertified elections, and the fact that despite the merger of 
AFL and CIO union membership growth has not kept pace with the growth of the work 
force. As white-collar workers have grown to the point of outnumbering other workers 
in the labor force, they still are not too responsive to the drive for unionization. Their 
great number in the service industries, banks, insurance companies, and other enter- 
prises are not yet yielding to the sales pitch of the unions. To this point they are 
largely holdouts. Intellectuals have lost their union sympathies as they observe 
today’s rich and powerful labor organizations which have lost touch with the underdog. 
As there has been a decline of 500,000 in membership in the past few years, the grow- 
ing attitude has not been too much anti-union or pro-management as it has been an 
expectation that government should take on greater responsibility in labor-management 
relations. Labor must change with the times, asserts Mr. Black, if it is to counter 

the influences which account for its decline. 


(198-60) 
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USE OF RORSCHACH TEST IN SELECTING FACTORY SUPERVISORS. 
P. J. HAMP TON. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 2, June 1960. Pages 46-48. 


The University of Akron has been assisting companies (Goodyear Aircraft, Firestone, 
Ohio Match, and others) in selection of supervisory candidates. The services include 
recruitment, if desired, screening, and testing of prospective supervisory personnel. 


Dr. Hampton explains his reasons for the use of the Rorschach Test in supervisory 
selection. The reasons are advanced as these: (1) findings to date have supported 
the view that better prediction of supervisory success is attained in gauging the can- 
didate’s capacity for concentration and reasoning power as well as the influences 
which tend to impair it; (2) the test can be used as a check on the temperament of the 
man as revealed by the preliminary Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey test — 
and, again, enhance the predictive knowledge of a supervisory candidate’s personality 
and temperament; and, (3) the Rorschach Test seems to permit a better connection 
with the testing of interests and overall responsiveness — while the Kuder Preference 
Record provides information as to the man’s interest in people, ideas, and things, the 
Rorschach adds to this knowledge by telling us of the breadth of such interests. Dr. 
Hampton indicates that all of the work in using this test in supervisory selection has 
been experimental, but that significant validations are beginning to emerge from the 
experience. 


(199 ~60) 








ONE THING WRONG WITH THE FEDERAL SERVICE: WHAT WOULD I DO ABOUT 


IT? D. R. GRANDPRE, R. McQUIE, AND R. F. BROGAN. 
Personnel Adm. Vol. 23, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 4-11. 


Three government officials present their views on the ‘tone’’ thing particularly wrong 
with the Federal Service and its career opportunities. Mr. Grandpre identifies as the 
one problem the matter of ‘careers clear to the top.’’ He takes issue with the point 
that civil service employees can rise to position in the upper ranks but seldom are 
given the opportunity to rise to the top — including the positions of under-secretaries 
and secretaries of departments. Mr. McQuie identifies as the one problem the classi- 
fication system. He deplores the extent to which the personnel classifier assumes 
the supervisor’s power to determine and justify pay increases for employees. He also 
points to the defect in regard to the time and the delays involved in finally arriving 
at decisions for an increased grade level and pay for the man who merits it. He con- 
tends that much could be done to simplify the entire system. Mr. Brogan points to 
this dilemma: ‘‘One of the most frustrating things about the civil service. . .is the 
sense of isolation’”’ — working for a boss or a deparment almost as a pact. There is 
need for a central office in the Federal government which will really be concerned 
about breaking down this isolation and advance career mobility and development of 
individuals. 


(200-60) 











THE OLDER MANAGER: HIS LIMITATIONS AND ASSETS. (STAFF). 
Personnel. Vol 37, No 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 39-48. 


This article has been condensed from the booklet, ‘tThe Older Director — His Limit- 
ations and Advantages,’’ published by the Institute of Directors, London, England. 
Considerable attention is given to the physiological and biological factors involved 
in aging. A good deal of attention is given, too, to the problems of memory and com- 
prehension. The relationships of learning and teaching to persons of older age are 
presented, with special reference to the extent and the differences in which learning 
takes place. Dealing with younger associates, facing up to changes, mental discipline 
and patience, and the pressure of the time element are factors to be considered seri- 
ously in the assessment of the older manager on the job. 


The Institute stresses two constructive points: compromising with age, and the 
partnership of young and old. The older manager, in trying to retain some balance of 
values and satisfactions, has to compromise to the extent of devoting his attention to 
the job as much as he can, delegating more so that work can be done through other 
subordinates, and keeping a broad-mindedness so that he is not charged with using 
tradition and ‘‘the old way’’ as a form of insurance. There are also ways of achieving 
a working partnership of the old and the younger managers and the relationships can 
be effectively developed. The article is of value to those concerned with recruitment, 
selection, and retention of the older manager. 


(201-60) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 





WHO APP ROVES SALARY INCREASES? G. W. TORRENCE. 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 22, No. 8 July-Aug. 1960. Pages 11-13. 


In this study in which the National Industrial Conference Board surveyed about 20 
companies generally considered ‘“‘pace setters’’ in wage and salary administration, 
the findings relate to objectives, delegated responsibility, the use of salary review 
committees, utilization of staff specialists in this field, and authority for approval of 
salary increases. 


Among the findings: (1) about half of the companies provide for annual budgeting of 
salary increases; (2) all had formalized salary ran ges for their lower-level positions 
but often extending up to the $12,000 a year job; (3) all of the firms have staff 
specialist personnel whose major responsibility is to assist in over-all administration 
of the wage and salary program; (4) considerable stature is attached to the heads of 
these staff activities, indicating the importance with which the wage and salary func- 
tion is regarded; (5) about half of the companies have one or more salary committees — 
functioning either in review, evaluation, setting salary ranges, or formulation of 
policies (6) the staff specialists are included in the personnel or industrial relations 
function of the company, and their activities range from consulting to establishing 
salary ranges and authorizing changes withing those ranges; (7) the approval of salary 
increase is lodged in an individual at least two management levels higher than the 
person psy or the ‘'] over 1’’ basis — although there are variations in the pro- 
cedures and in the limitations imposed. (202-60) 








WHY THE NEW TRENDS IN PENSION PLANS? (STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 18, No. 4, July 1960. Pages 36-42, 


This is a spot interview of Ralph W. Hemminger by a member of Management Methods 
staff. 


Mr. Hemminger offers his findings based on the Bankers Trust Company survey of 
230 firms in 114 different industries. The main trends shown are: (1) toward cover- 
age of nearly all employees in a company, and also toward using more than one pen- 
sion plan to cover different employee groups; (2) toward lessening eligibility require- 
ments in conventional pension plans; (3) no change in regard to employee contributions 
— about 50% of the companies still either require or permit employee contributions; 
(4) no change in regard to normal retirement age — 65 is still the generally accepted 
age; (5) toward making it easier for employees to retire before they reach 65; 

(6) toward making it easier to qualify for disability retirement benefits; (7) toward 
making it easier for an employee to obtain a vested right in a pension; (8) the trend 
is toward larger flat dollar benefits each year of credited service, and away from 
benefits related to compensation; (9) pension trusts continues as the chief method 

of funding retirement programs. In each case the facts and reasons behind the trend 
are well documented and presented. 


(203-60) 











SALARY ADMINISTRATION WITH PERCEPTION. DALE PURVES. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 8-11. 


The author touches upon many considerations in the broad treatment of the article. 
He traces the 1920’s and 1930’s with the experiences of efficiency engineering, pro- 
ductivity, and wage trends. He gives due attention to security, and realistically 
defines it and its vital place — and urges that we not be influenced by the semantics. 
There follows an identification of the two types of wage and salary administrators: 
(1) the administrator who seeks to derive something from this field to improve his 
management effectiveness, and (2) the administrator who is a specialist seeking 
meaningful and proved aspects of salary and wage administration that can go into the 
heart of the management program. The author gives considerable discussion to the 
subject of employee morale — and the importance of management’s contribution in 
influencing conditions that result in good or bad morale. The management of human 
resources will in time prove to be vital in total administration, productiveness, and 
salary as well as intangible rewards. Motivation will be a keynote. 


Mr. Purves urges more meaningful job descriptions in the salary administration pro- 
gram — specifically, that a job description should be a perceptive critique of external 


and internal conditions and objectives, and not merely a repetitive classified listing 
of generalities. 


(204-60) 
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TRENDS IN EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. ARCH PATTON. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 38, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Pages 144-154 


This latest in the McKinsey & Co. surveys of executive compensation shows, in 
regard to the 1959 record compared with 1958: (1) average compensation of chief 
executives in the 605 companies surveyed was up by 8%; (2) the two biggest gainers 
were the chief executives of automotive and electronics companies, with increases of 
27% and 24% respectively; (3) the least increases were among executives petroleum 
and rubber industries where top executives received less than 1% more than they did 
in 1958. 


In examining the changes in the six years since this annual survey was instituted, 
these findings were reported: (1) the chief executive running a company of the same 
size in both 1953 and 1959 increased his pay only 6%; (2) during the six-year period, 
new chief executives were chosen by nearly half the companies — and, on balance, 
they were paid less than their predecessors were; (3) those presidents who held their 
positions throughout the period of these six years received pay increases that topped 
the average chief executive’s increase by nearly 50%. Mr. Patton cites, as in previous 
surveys, many charts, graphs, and statistics, as well as special presentations for 
certain industries. Analyses are also made which relate executive salaries to company 
sales, profits, and other trends. 


(205-60) 











THE NEED TO RE-APPRAISE GRIEVANCE ADMINISTRATION. R. P. CALHOON. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 2, April-May 1960. Pages 7-12. 


The author, Professor of Personnel Administration at the University of North Carolina 
and consultant in this field, examines the influences in grievance administration and 
the need for re-appraisal. There is always the hazard of labor relations, like other 
activities, becoming too specialized and too narrow. There is also the tendency to 
become too legalistic or to put the labor relations function in the hands of a man too 
remote in his understanding of the individual worker. In essence, the climate for 
effective handling of grievances in vital — a climate of understanding rather than 
threat, of recognition of the factors which bring about job dissatisfaction, and of the 
insight that an individual grievance may influence the behavior of others and of groups. 
The author believes that there is some basis for looking at employee grievances with 
the same attitude that we look at customer complaints — and that the comparison is 
not as far-fetched as one thinks it is at first glance. He develops the comparability 
of the essential points in each case. 


In addition to the customer concept approach, the author also develops the behavioral 
approach — with the focus on locating and solving problems of employee adjustment 
which affect their productive efficiency and morale, and supervisory development 
approach in which a company trains, qualifies, and assists the supervisor in effective 
grievance procedures. Re-assessing the role of the personnel director in grievance 
administration is urged, and key questions are posed for this key person in the larger 


context. (206-60) 











SALARY ADMINISTRATION WITHOUT FAVORITISM. L. C DUBAK. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 23-26 


The author outlines clearly the concepts and essentials of job evaluation and merit 
rating as they add up to a salary administration system. In order to guard against the 
tendency to drift into the habit of making exceptions in job evaluation and in merit 
rating, he advocates these guideposts: (1) fair and equitable wages is essential to 
insure good employee relations as well as to promote maximum productivity, (2) under 
the same job title include those jobs which are practically identical in duties, skills, 
and responsibilities, (3) assign each job title to its correct job level and range, 

(4) maintain differentials in salary rates between the job levels, (5) see that pay rates 
are the same for jobs of the same level throughout the company regardless of depart- 
ment, (6) do not go beyond the maximum salary rate for a given level because the _ 
employee has reached that maximum — do something only if re-evaluation of the job is 
warranted, (7) base individual salary adjustments on merit information obtained from _ 
merit rating reports — this practice will do much to provide employee with the incentive 
to improve the quality and amount of their work. 


In addition, the author advises to upgrade or fill a vacancy by promotion on the basis 
of merit, have service increases for long-service employees, make every effort to 
adhere to the starting salaries specified, and other guides. 


(207-60) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 








THE SUPERVISORY INVENTORY. 5S. L. SCHWARTZ AND NORMAN GEKOSKI. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 4, Aug. 1960. Pages 233-236, 


This represents a study undertaken by the authors, of Temple University, to gauge 
human relations attitudes and skills among 131 supervisors in a steel plant in the 
Philadelphia area. The validation phase consisted of testing 73 supervisors in 
another industrial plant in the same geographic area. The inventory involved a forced- 
choice measure in the form of sentence completion test technique and identification 
profiles of the supervisors. The areas included in the test involved these categories: 
management and the organization, supervision, employees, and human relations prac- 
tices. Tables are cited, as a result of the study, which show the scores and the 
correlations. 


The authors conclude that the $upervisory Inventory holds out considerable promise 
as both a diagnostic instrument and as a selection device for supervisors. They con- 
tend that the applicability of the forced-choice rationale and format is demonstrated 
in this study, and that the technique used tends to minimize bias and fakability in- 
herent in most inventories. Correlations between area scores and corresponding area 
attitudinal ratings ranged from .45 to .55; between area scores and their counterparts 
in productive characteristics from .35 to .46; and, intercorrelations between area 
scores were .26 to .32 in this study. 


(208 —60) 








PUTTING EXECUTIVES TO THE TEST. L. B. WARD. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 612, 165-179. 


The staff surveyed a representative cross-section of HBR readers to gauge their views 
and attitudes in regard to psychological testing. Many tables and statistical summar- 
ies are included to indicate the findings of this survey. 


The conclusions: ‘First, psychological tests seem here to stay. The majority of 
companies are using tests, and the great bulk of executives have been favorably ex- 
posed to them. Many who are not using tests would do so if they had the proper guid- 
ance and facilities. Apparently, most executives find their own experience with tests 
‘interesting’ or ‘useful,’ and only a small minority indicate a strongly negative atti- 
tude. Secondly, our study reveals that at the same time there is a hard-hitting minor- 
ity of executives who through their criticisms and practices will attempt to keep the 
abuses of tests to a minimum. Finally, the majority of test users are well aware of 
the many dangers in the uncritical application of test results in place of thoughtful 
judgment. The state of business opinion and intelligent planning in this thorny area 
is not nearly as dismal as certain critics of the American business scene would 
suggest. 


The comprehensiveness of the survey is commendable and the article should be read 
and assessed by all in the personnel management field. 


(209-60) 











THE SENSITIVITY OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRES. 
F. K. BERRIEN AND W. H. ANGOFF. 
Personnel Psychology. Voi. 13, No. 3, Autumn, 1960. Pages 317-327. 


An attitude questionnaire was administered to two identical plants of a given company, 
S and D, separated by several hundred miles. Plant D was later involved in an 
announcement that it would be moved to a new location about 75 miles away in a semi- 
rural community. The announcement came as a surprise — and because there was much 
concern among the employees about travel costs, dislocation, changes in seniority, 
and other matters Plant D was identified in this study as a ‘‘disturbed’’ plant as com- 
pared with Plant S. 


The article itemizes the main sensitivity changes determined in the questionnaire 

returns, before and after the announcement. ‘‘It is notable that within the disturbed 
plant (Plant D) the changes refer adversely to the supervisors or Company as a whole, 
whereas in Plant S the changes are far less focused on the supervisor.’’ The authors 
note that “‘this is curious since the disturbance was initiated by the general manage- 
ment (and not by the supervisors), and in fact the immediate supervisors were as much 
inconvenienced by the proposed move as the direct workers. The scapegoating of the 
supervisors extended beyond interpersonal relationships, as shown in the attitude 
responses of those interviewed. Interview responses correctly identified the source of 
disturbance as the general management, but the chief adverse changes in the question- 
naire centered on the supervisors. The authors conclude, then, that interviews must 





be used as supplemental to questionnaires in testing sensitivity. (210-60) 
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NOTES 






COMMUNICATION 





WORDS CAN BLOCK SUCCESS. ROBERT FROMAN. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 36-37, 83-86. 


Many men handicap themselves by building barriers of words around themselves. 
These barriers are identified by Dr. William Haney of Northwestern’s School of Busi- 
ness as (1) barriers built by individuals, (2) barriers common to small groups, 

(3) barriers common to large groups, and (4) barriers that affect everyone. 


Barriers built by individuals are illustrated in cases of semantics of words such as 
‘failure,’’ ‘‘perfect health,’’ ‘emotional maturity,’’ ‘‘they’ll say,’’ ‘I don’t have 
enough education,” or ‘they owe me.’’ As for barriers relative to small groups, the 
other points to such terms as ‘tadded incentive,’ ‘ta policy question,’’ ‘‘let’s get 
things organized first,’’ ‘not our kind of guy,’’ ‘‘accuracy!,’’ ‘‘that’s the way we've 
always done it’’ and other word blocks behind which the group feels comfortah}e and 
secure. Barriers common tolarge groups are cited in expressions such as these: 
‘you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,’’ ‘‘it isn’t fair that. . .’’ ‘‘you can’t fight 
city hall, '’ ‘tdon’t rock the boat,’’ or ‘‘that’s just the way things are.’’ Many brief 
case accounts are cited throughout to illustrate the word blocks and their consequen- 
ces. Each of these induces attitudes and behavioral actions which block constuctive 
effort or even experimentation. To this extent they delay or block individual or 
group effort to move forward. 


(211-60) 








USING TRAINED ‘‘DEVELOPMENTAL”’ DISCUSSION LEADERS TO IMPROVE 
FURTHER THE QUALITY OF GROUP DECISIONS. N. R. F. MAIER AND 
L. R. HOFFMAN. 

Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 4, Aug. 1960. Pages 247-252. 


In the developmental discussion technique the leader breaks down the problem into 
parts so that each part of the problem is discussed separately before the final deci- 
sion is made — and, in the free discussion technique the leader merely poses the 

problem and then conducts the discussion in a permissive manner without making value 
judgments but merely helps the group reach agreement on a solution. 


The communication experiment involved two different groups, one operating under a 
person trained in ‘tdevelopmental’’ discussion and the other by an untrained one, in 
discussing a case study involving an office worker who is being considered for a pro- 
motion and her own indecision about accepting the new offer. The results were signif- 
icant showing that under the untrained leader the majority of the group tended to en- 
courage her, while this was reversed after the leader was trained to use the develop- 
mental technique. The training of the leaders included: (1) how to start the discus- 
sion of the problem, following the presentation of the case; (2) the several substeps 
in the procedure so that the leaders would understand their purposes; (3) actually con- 
ducting a developmental discussion of the case and, (4) the demonstration of the dif- 
ferences between the developmental and the free discussion techniques. This 
communication technique in conference leadership is advocated. 


(212-60) 














UNDERSTANDING IMP ROVES COMMUNICATIONS. THOMAS FARRELL. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 3, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 93-97. 


The author describes several cases to point out that lack of understanding rather than 
lack of skill is the basic communication fault — and that only in the company or firm 
itself can each member, after he is employed, be led to that understanding. 


Helping sales girls in a large department store communicate better is the first case 
cited. After the seminar in communication in which they gained a better understanding 
of the department store’s policies, its public, and other matters, the records of the 
girls showed higher level of sales, lower rate of exchanges and returns from the cus- 
tomers, and good customer relations. In another case, involving a group of men in mid- 
dle management with supervisory responsibilities in a medium-sized manufacturing 
company, the seminar focused on better understanding of the communication job of each 
man and the best ways of accomplishing those jobs. The weekly reports of the men to 
the seminar sessions showed considerable gains in bridging communication difficul- 
ties. In another company middle management was brought together in seminars to make 
them more communication-minded in order to correct weakness in horizontal communi- 
cation among departments in the company — with constructive results, mainly because 
of added understanding. The author encourages personnel directors to do more to stim- 
ulate better understanding and to introduce various communication measures in their 
companies to bring this about. 


(213-60) 
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WHEN THE BOSS INTERVIEWS. JOHN PERRY. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 67-72. 


This account of a line-to-line interview is based on the experiences of a plant super- 
intendent (Francis Rogers of Bloomer Bros., Newark, N. Y.) with his foremen. The 
technique is described as the ‘‘planned interview’’ in which he discusses with the 
foremen the subjects of relationships, planning, materials, controls, changes, and 
other matters. Attitudes, information to do the job, job content, and other consider- 
ations are also included among the items of interest. ‘‘Future’’ brought out revealing 

ints in regard to the foremen’s self-assessment of their aspirations and abilities as 
tas as getting ahead, interest in continued education, and their responsibilities. 


In the experimental run the company took action on 28 of the 33 specific recommenda- 
tions which developed out of the interviews with the foremen. It also resulted in 
Rogers’ altering his schedule so that he can provide for a half-hour private discussion 
with each foreman during the week.—'no matter how frequently he sees the man for 
other reasons during the week: “Each foreman also has a copy of the checklist of 
headings which may be discussed in the interview, in the hope that he may come 
better prepared for a productive interview session. The program has been extended so 
that first-line foremen can now hold such interviews with their employees. The author 
believes this experience shows the extent to which untapped knowledge and ideas can 
be brought into the open if management is experimental-minded. 


(214-60) 








THE WHAT? WHY? HOW? OF COMMUNICATION. (STAFF). 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 14-17. 


The staff of Supervisory Management has featured in this article an adaptation from 
More Than Words, a product of Henry Strauss & Company intended for supervisory 
training in communication effectiveness. 


Presented graphically and in a series of columns each of which features the principal 
uestions, the article focuses on the following categories of supervisory communica- 
tion: (1) giving orders and directions, (2) interpreting top-management policies and 
decisions, (3) indoctrinating new men on the job, (4) giving a reprimand, and 
(5) making reports and recommendations. An example of the format: MAKING 
REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. . .What? (What do I want to include? Facts? 
Opinions? Recommendations? Rumors? Can I back it up? Is it accurate and well 
thought out?) Why? (What am I trying to achieve with this report?) How? (Should I 
put it in writing? Or will it get better results if it’s informal, verbal? Have ! kept it to 
the point? Pruned out nonessentials? Would I understand it if | were getting this from 
someone else? If the contents are confidential, have I indicated this clearly? When? 
(Is the time right for making this recommendation?) Who? (Am I directing it to the 
right people. . .the ones who should have this information or take action on the 
recommendations?) In this pattern, then, it pursues the main questions in each of 
these selected categories of supervisory communication. 


(215-60) 














1S BRAINSTORMING REALLY EFFECTIVE? W. K. KIRCHNER, 
Office Mgt. and American Business. Vol. 21, No 6, June 1960. Pages 78-80. 


The author, affiliated with the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, contends 
a recent study indicates that the widely touted technique of brainstorming doesn’t 
really increase output of ideas and that the quality of ideas suffers. He cites the 
controlled experimental study conducted at Yale University by Donald W. Taylor and 
his associates. 


The participants in this experiment were oriented to the brainstorming technique, 
knew each other well, and had worked together and participated in discussion groups 
before. Three basic problems were presented, each of which did not have any specific 
solution — and these were assigned both to the brainstorming groups and to individuals 
When the ideas were tabulated and the results turned in, the output between those of 
the brainstorming groups and the individuals were compared. The results: (1) the 
group turned in more ideas than the individual, but not quantitatively to an equal num- 
ber of individuals, (2) the real groups were markedly inferior in performance, for they 
produced fewer ideas and less unique ideas. The inference from this study is that 
group performance, utilizing the brainstorming technique, actually inhibited creative 
thinking. Individuals encouraged to use brainstorming methods turned in much more 
effective performance in trying to find solutions to the problems. 


(216-60) 
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SOME NEW INSIGHTS INTO PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL.  K. E. RICHARDS. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 28-38. 


The Manager of Personnel Research, United Air Lines, Inc., describes his company’s 
approach to appraisal in this way: ‘‘. . .it is essentially a problem in communication 
and the establishment of a constructive eT between the rater and the 
employee; . . .as a supervisory tool, a means of helping the employee maintain satis- 
factory performance on his present job; . . .providing opportunities for talking with, 
and counseling, the employee and thereby creating mutual understanding and better 
supervisory-employee relations.’’ 


Mr. Richards explains in detail how this is carried on in his company, and discusses 
the projective device used to tap attitudes and feelings — the PEP Situation Survey. 
It is similar to the use of other projective devices such as the TAT or the Rorschach 
devices, and consists of four pictures about performance appraisal and the employee 
is asked to describe in his own words the story which he feels he sees in the partic- 
ular picture. The pictures and captions are presented in the article. In essence, the 
accounts deal with anticipation of the appraisal interview, what occurs in the course 
of the interview, and behavioral reactions following interviews. Three informative 
tables of results are included in the article: one showing correlation between reac- 
tions to appraisal and plans to improve, another on supervisor’s behavior in review 
meeting and employee’s reactions and plans to improve, and the third summarizing 
superior’s behavior in successful and unsuccessful interviews. 

(217-60) 








HERE’S BETTER WAY TO SIZE UP MEN.  R. N. McMURRY. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 68-70. 


“Substitute objective employ °* appraisals for bias or body chemistry in your judg- 
ments,’’ advises one of the uation’s leading industrial psychologists. Fortunately,: 
research has produced techniques that minimize the impact of the superior’s opinions 
in rating a subordinate and result in more objective appraisals. 


If we are to overcome some of the subjectivity, bias, preconceptions, or personal 
favoritism, the performance-rating procedure should provide controls such as these: 
(1) know in some detail the job which the incumbent is currently performing, (2) have 
known the person rated at least six months, is superior to him in the management 
hierarchy, is preferably his immediate superior, and has seen him in action on the 
job, (3) is not asked to make a psychological interpretation of the subject’s make-up 
but is required only to describe the subject’s behavior in a variety of contexts such 
as how he comes through in an emergency or how he reacts to criticism, (4) is ex- 
pected to be held to outside control, such as the use of a standardized series of 
questions in his review, in making his ratings, (5) has any inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions in his judgments brought to his attention, and (6) is asked to substantiate 
his statements in the rating — a most important requirement. Dr. McMurry makes 
many perceptive observations in his analysis of better ways to size up a man. 


(218-60) 











PITFALLS IN PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL. J. A. LITTERER. . P i 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 3, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 85-88. & 
There is too often an attitude of indifference or ‘too busy’’ on the part of executives 
in regard to performance appraisals. Many view the appraisals as another paperwork 
chore. Whatever the reason it tends to impair the company’s performance appraisal 

program. ; 


Dr. Litterer offers these suggestions to overcome the pitfalls: (1) it should have the 
obvious backing of higher management, (2) executives should be given a serious and 
full orientation to the system and an explanation of the need for and objectives of 
the program, (3) the rator’s attitude must be one of objectivity and take into account 
the full performance of the man and of the complex of motivating forces, (4) the 
rator’s knowledge and skill in appraisal must be of a high order, and should be exer- 
cised as required in application to the standards, (5) the appraisal program of the 
company should be specifically tailored to its purposes and needs, if it is to have a 
sound foundation at the outset, (6) the concepts and standards must be clarified, 

(7) the company environment should be such that there is a healthy respect for per- 
formance appraisals as tools for improved management. 


The author cites and explains throughout the many pitfalls in each of these segments 
of the appraisal program. 


(219-60) 
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AGE AND ACHIEVEMENT — AND THE TECHNICAL MAN. WINSTON OBERG. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 3, Autumn 1960. Pages 245-259. 


Does technical performance — of engineers, chemists, and others in the technical 

and scientific fields — improve with age and experience or is there a falling off after 
a certain age? The author considers the various assumptions, recent studies, and the 
Lehman and the Schaie studies which indicated that such men:do the best work of 
their careers before they reached the age of 40. 


In an intensive study of a company undertaken by the author, and considering such 
factors as the technical man’s patents, publications, peer ratings, and performance, 
the following summaries are shown: (1) in industrial research and development 
activities, performance can be expected to reach an early peak (35 to 40 years of age) 
and to decline gradually but steadily thereafter; (2) in engineering work, performance 
can be expected to improve with age throughout most of the technical man’s career. 
Therefore, the first supported the Lehman and Schaie findings and the second con- 
clusion contradicted them. The author offers several personnel proposals for research 
and development organizations: (1) only young men, preferably men under 30, should 
be hired; (2) the development of young scientists should be ‘‘forced’’ — made to 
bloom early like hot-house plants by tackling the most challenging problems while he 
is still in his twenties; (3) only men under 40 should be used on “thot projects;”’ 

(4) some provision should be made for older men so that the use of the young men on 
‘thot projects’’ does not lead to serious morale problems. 


(220-60) 








PERFORMANCE MEASURES OF CREATIVE AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. 
S. Ms SPANGLER. 
Personnel Administrator Vol. 5, No. 3, June-July 1960. Pages 18-22. 


Among the measures of measurement are the cost accounting method, the measurement 
of output of technical personnel, and statistical methods. These involve such compu- 
tations as percentage of engineering cost to the total sales dollar, engineering cost 
per number of engineers, percentage of engineering administration and overhead cost 
to total engineering cost, percentage of engineering expense to the manufacturing 
expense of the product, dellar value of cost reductions directly attributed to engineer- 
ing, and other forms of statistical measurement. The author feels that each of these 
has shortcomings. There are also shortcomings in the simple rating method and in 
group evaluation methods. 


Mr. Spangler advocates the ‘‘contract’’ method such as that used at General Electric 
Company. It is so named because it is similar to a legal cuntract between two parties. 
The employer and employee agree between them on what the job of the employee is, 
what the key results or output which the employee must produce are, and also the 
standards by which the employee will be measured. He believes this to be soundest 
in theory and easiest to apply in practical situations involving technical personnel. 
‘In summary, it may be said that the ‘state of the art’ in the field of measurement of 
creative output leaves much to be desired. . .yet, for a long time to come human 
judgment will be the most important facet of measurement of creative people.”’ 


(221-60) 











HOW TO STAY ON TOP OF YOUR JOS. H. R. DRESSNER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 94-98. 


The manager looks at his subordinate and asks questions such as these: Does he 
meet deadlines? Does he make good use of his time? Does he work well with his 
associates? These and other points of appraisal are cited to size up the man. Very 
often the man falls short of performing effectively for various reasons. The author 
poses six practical steps to enable the man to attain better organization of his daily 
work. 


The steps advised are these: (1) analyze your own job performance the way you 
would someone else’s; (2) do more jobs solo style; (3) cut down on routine tasks; 
(4) look ahead in time stages; (5) subdivide your working day, and (6) keep job prior- 
ities flexible. Mr. Dressner cites various examples to support these points. The 
ambitious, driving executive often takes on new projects. This may stretch the 
original boundaries of his job and lead to an overburdened workload for even the most 
energetic man. If you find that you are spreading yourself too thin, take action to 
adjust the daily workload. Very often organizational units such as committees drain 
time. More men would be on top of their jobs if they depended less on the organiza- 
tion and more on themselves. Be onthe alert to cut down routine. Plan your work in 
terms of time stages — next day, next week, next month. Using the workday by sub- 
dividing it and keeping priorities flexible also assist one in keeping on top of the job 
and rendering more efficient performance. 

(222-60) 
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TRAINING 


(see also _ EXECUTIVES: seceeeee DEVE LOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS:....... DEVELOPMENT) 





TWO UNMET EXPECTANCIES IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS, 
D. C. KING. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 33-35, 


In his experiences in the industrial management program at Purdue, Dr. King finds 
that many management trainees come with a preconception, a mental set — or, certain 
expectancies as they approach the training. One of these is ‘‘that training should 
make the decision making process easier for him.’’ The other is ‘‘that the value of 
the training can be evaluated solely by his personal feelings of enjoyment or lack of 
enjoyment”’ during the training or course. 


On the first point, Dr. King agrees that it is readily understandable for the man te 
expect that the training will sharpen his decision making abilities. However, the 
decision-making process is complex and includes many variables. The trainer must 
point out to him that the goal of management training is not to make decision making 
easier or simpler but rather to improve the quality of the decisions which are made, 
In addition, through various techniques he can have the man re-examine the decisions 
he made on certain problems during the training period — a kind of self-feedback 
through review of written reports and recommendations, tape recordings of decision 
making discussions, and other means for re-evaluating. On the second point, 
‘Senjoyment”’ is not the criterion — for good management trainfng often puts him 
through the mill and makes him uncomfortable, since there is involved attitude 
changing, questioning their habits of thought and their outlook on organizational 
teamwork, and other disturbing elements. Here, too, the trainer must face up to this 
unmet expectation by alerting the man at the outset what he will face in the program. 





(223-60) 





GET MORE FROM YOUR TRAINING. R.L. RANDALL. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No 6, June 1960. Pages 42-43, 94-95. 


Mr. Randall offers wise counsel at the very outset: '‘‘To get full value from a manage- 
ment training course, you have to send the right man to the right school at the right 
time for the right reason.’’ The summary points of his series of interviews include: 
(1) put formal training courses in proper perspective as a small, but potentially vital, 
part of the company’s over-all executive development strategy; (2) select candidates 
with great care, and make sure the courses they attend are suitably matched to their 
levels of expericace and their specific developmental needs; (3) prepare them in 
advance to get maximum benefit from their training; and, (4) on their return put them 
in jobs that will give them full opportunity to practice the new skills and concepts 
they have learned. The author cites the views of Ormsbee W. Robinson of IBM, 
Fletcher C. Waller of Bell & Howell, Dean Howard W. Johnson of M. I. T.’s School 
of Industrial Management, and others with considerable experience in executive 
training of personnel. 


Problems and solutions are presented under each of the four main segments of the 
presentation. The views of corporation officials and educators provide proper per- 
spective in assessing how to get your money’s worth when investing in management 
training. Special emphasis is placed on proper and effective utilization of the man 
upon completion of his management training at the institution and his return to the 
company. Errors committed at this critical point can negate the entire investment in 
the man, and plans should be set well in advance on the best utilization of the man 
upon his return. (224-60) 











TRAINING AT METROPOLITAN LIFE. K.H. KREDER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No. 6, June 1960, Pages 9-11 


The euthor, Vice President in Charge of Personnel for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, presents a summary of the activities of the company in its training of 
various levels of personnel. The program ranges from training for the newest clerk to 
the experienced top management official. In addition to the internal training program 
the company sponsors a tuition-refund plan in order to encourage employees to further 
their own education through evening courses at institutions. It also encourages self- 
study programs offered within the insurance field. It features a special training pro- 
gram for college graduates in its ‘‘Advanced Training Program.’’ 


The entire training program is developed from and integrated with forecasts of man- 
power needs of the company. Interviews of job applicants, assessment of skills and 
attitudes, orientation of new employees shortly after they join the company, training 
in office skills, and other activities come within the sweep from the company’s fore- 
casts of manpower needs to the continuous in-service training and self-development 
of the personnel. Supervisory training is extended to cover new team supervisors and 
those with periods of experience in supervision — with emphasis on working with 
people and motivating them to better performance. The program also incorporates 
middle management training for section supervisors. The training for higher execu- 
tives is described in some detail in author’s account of the Metropolitan’s Advanced 
Management Conference at Princeton University. 


(225-60) 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE FOR TRAINERS. W. G. STRATHERN. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 6 June 1960. Pages 34-36. 


Mr. Strathern is Assistant Director of Industrial Ralations and Director of Training 
for the Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates and coordinates the training for ten com- 
panies within the group. His thesis is to encourage the attributes of being truly a 
professional — a “‘pro’’ in the field of training. 


His points include the following in moving toward personal professionalism: (1) find 
and hang on to an ideal in your training work, (2) have the ethics of a professional, 
(3) develop the self-discipline of a professional, (4) establish the goals of a profes- 
sional, (5) adopt the philosophy of a professional. In citing those who have moved 
toward such attainment, Mr. Strathern recalls: ‘‘The successful training men and 
women that I know are professionals in every sense of the word. They have achieved 
their positions through years of effort at finding out what works and what doesn’t, and 
they are intensely jealous of the quality of their overall performance.’’ On the matter 
of self-discipline, the author advises: ‘'This includes the development of a thorough 
understanding of the needs of trainees; an unwillingness to compromise principles or 
rules; a determined attention to and appreciation of the importance of details, and a 
refusal to cry when things are going badly as they sometimes will for the trainer.’’ In 
essence, professional attitude is haged by the combination of factors suggested 
above — and the author believes they can be attained among this generation of 
training directors. (226-60) 








MR. TRAINING DIRECTOR —HIS JOB. N. D. GARDNER. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 8 Aug. 1960. Pages 16-23. 


The author presents ten propositions in looking at the training director’s job, and 
develops these in this effort at self-zssessment. They provide a frame of reference 
in gauging one’s job as training dizector now and toward the future. 


The propositions presented are these: (1) We are all interested in who we are and to 
what purpose we are in this world, (2) The training job is changing and we, as train- 
ing directors, had better change, too, (3) The chief function of training is to effect 
change and the role of the training director should be that of a change agent, (4) The 
influence of the training director is increasing and will continue to increase in this 
age of change, (5) Training efforts should influence and assist in the understanding 
and implementation of organization, philosophy, and policy, (6) Training should create 
in management an understanding of organization as a social system, (7) We should aim 
for ‘organization development”’ as well as ‘‘management and employee development,’’ 
(8) The new role of the training director suggests that he, too, should strive to under- 
stand himself since much of his influence must proceed from example, (9) The well- 
rounded training director will provide a well-rounded program, and (10) The final prop- 
osition — we will never get where we are going, but we shall accomplish a tremendous 
amount along the way. 


(227 -60) 











HOW TO DO ITNOW. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 56-60. 


Many managers pay a high price for missing deadlines. Missing a deadline can be 
vital to the company, for it may mean the loss of a contract, a delay in a sales cam- 
paign, unreadiness at the negotiating table, or cther serious effect. The author 
stresses the respective roles of the individual manager, his boss, and the company in 
self-development in mastering the art of meeting deadlines regularly. 


For the individual manager he advises training in how to handle multiple activities 
and still give proper balance to all in meeting his commitments, learning how to 
budget one’s time effectively, and developing attitudes of open-mindedness to new 
ways of handling his responsibilities, and delegation to subordinates. For his boss or 
superior, it is vital that he make assignments clear to the manager, have adequate 
control or follow-up, be available for consultation, hold the manager to accountability 
for deadline presentations, and coach him at many points to overcome the obstacles 
in measuring up to assignments involving deadlines. The company, in its role, can 
assist in having clear policy statements, good office management and availability of 
records and data when needed, realistic planning, and a good communications pattern 
throughout the company. The most important elements, however, are good coaching 
by the boss and conscious and continuous self-development on the part of the man. 


(228 —60) 











IN-BASK ET BUSINESS GAME: MANAGEMENT SIMULATION. A. A. DALY. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 815. 


In this account the Manager, Dept. of Education, IBM (Kingston, N.Y.) discusses the 
rationale, techniques, and values of the in-basket game in management training. He 
also sets forth the groundrules and the sequence in which it is practiced. The game 
makes it possible to observe managerial behavior in regard to flexibility, delegation, 
foresight, orderliness of work habits, planning and control, and other factors. The 
game itself involves usually twelve items — letters, reports, memos, etc. requiring 
attention — and the trainee has about one hour in which to dispose of them. The man 
is cast in an emergency assignment either to a new job or replacing the previous man- 
ager, and he now finds these items on his desk to be acted on. He is then asked to 
take such actions on the twelve. items as he deems appropriate. There follows a 
round-up, among the trainees, as to what their actions were and their reasons for takin 
such actions. This constitutes the period of critique, evaluation, and interpretation — 
with considerable discussion. 


The article is valuable, particularly, in that Mr. Daly presents an exhibit of the set of 
instructions for participants as well as reproductions of the actual items used in the 
in-basket game in the program at IBM. It includes a good diversification of easy, 
moderate, and difficult items. Moreover, there is a good representation of items relat- 
ing to personnel, work improvement, handling backlogs in production, invitation to a 
meeting, and other situations. (229 60) 








USE OF THE BLACK BOARD IN LEADING A CONFERENCE. G. V. MOSER. 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 22, No. 1, Jam 1960. Pages 17-19. 


A written record, visible to all conferees, is still a valuable tool in keeping the group 
of learners ‘‘on target’? — and the blackboard continues to be such a tool. Its values 
as a device: (1) as a reminder of the basic topic or question for discussion, (2) pre- 
vents wandering, (3) prevents repetition, (4) aids in review and summary, and (5) pro- 
vides a summary report of the proceedings. 


In making more effective use of the blackboard as a training tool in leading a confer- 
ence, Mr. Moser advises: (1) list all points, (2) list the points promptly, (3) number 
each point or idea, (4) boil down the ideas presented, (5) accept silence as approval, 
(6) write quickly, make the record neat and orderly. The author recognizes some of 
the opposition to the use of a blackboard in conference leadership, but feels that once 
the leader has learned the techniques of using it skillfully he will find its use an 
asset. ‘It almost seems that the leader learns to talk, write, and listen all at once. 
He learns that as he headlines one idea he can be listening to the next and formulating 
a caption for it. As he writes he can be calling for additional ideas or asking for 
explanations. He can keep the discussion rolling as he makes the record entries.”’ 
In essence, despite the ‘tschool room’’ effect many experienced conference leaders 
and trainers place emphasis on the importance of using the blackboard effectively in 
conference leadership. 


(230-60) 














TRAINING IMPLICATIONS OF AUTOMATION. OTIS LIPSTREU. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 48-51. 


Based on the author’s polling many executives in companies which have experienced 
changes to automation, he cites the main questions raised and some of the highlights 
of the consensus of responses. 


(1) Does automation require a more technically educated machine worker? Yes. The 
technical education should be such to help him switch from motor or manual skills to 
perceptual and conceptual skills. (2) Does automation require a different type of 
training for older than younger workers? The responses showed that a different type 
of training experience for each will be needed. (3) Does automation have less effect 
on new employees than on workers in the before-and-after automation processes? 
Overwhelmingly, yes. Important to train for cushioning the transition phase of auto- 
mation. (4) Does automation make psychological adjustment training for workers 
necessary? Divided opinion on this point. (5) Does aytomation tend to increase the 
length of training time for maintenance technicians? Yes. Need for spotting mechani- 
cal, electronic, and hydraulic problems, doing technical trouble-shooting, and dealing 
with very expensive and complicated machinery demands longer training periods. In 
summary, worker training must be toward broader technical comprehension, more 
intensive supervisory training is needed toward the semi-engineering area, training 
older workers toward self-assurance in adapting to the new work patterns is needed, 
—— factors in transition must be considered, and training programs to be 

is : 


ngthened. (231-60) 
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Evaluating the Effectiveness of a Personnel Program 


i ee 
American Management Association. 


Justifying the personnel program: costs—budgets—evaluation. New York, 1954. 51 
pp. (Personnel series no. 160) 


Contents: How the personnel program pays off, by Walter H. Powell; Evaluating and 
reporting personnel functions, by Seward H. French, Jr.; Controlling and measuring per- 
sonnel costs, by E. W. Dwyer; How to present the personnel budget, by Howard M. Dirks. 


Aronson, Albert H. 


Evaluation of personnel operations. Personnel administration, vol. 21, no. 3, May- 
June 1958, pp. 28-34. 


Reiterates that evaluation of personnel operations is a means of attaining efficiency 
rather than an end in itself. Considers questions that must be answered before an evalua- 
tion can be made, when and how it should be conducted and by whom. 


Blai, Boris, Jr. 


How effective is your personnel program? Personnel journal, vol. 30, no. 3, July- 
August 1951, pp. 98-101. 


Six records which will serve as yardsticks for measuring the effectiveness of a personnel 
program, and how to use them to draw a simple personnel profile chart. 


Brooke, Joel I. 


Sampling the opinion of 73,000 managers. Personnel administration, vol. 18, no. 6, 
November 1955, pp. 21-26. 


Describes in detail the opinion survey technique used to determine what 73,000 man- 
agers thought about personnel practices and policies in the U. S. Department of Defense. 


Buchele, Robert B. 


Company character and the effectiveness of personnel management. Personnel, vol. 
31, no. 4, January 1955, pp. 289-302. 


Points out that the differences in character between companies affect the results achieved 
by personnel management programs, and concludes that in order to get the best results 
from a personnel program, the character of the company must be determined. Presents a 
framework for understanding how this may be done. 


Courtesy, Public Personnel Review July, 1960. (Public Personnel Association) 





Bureau of National Affairs. 


Evaluating a P-IR program. Washington, D. C., 1954. 21 pp. 


Greatest obstacle to effective evaluation of the personnel-industrial relations program 
is intangible nature of many factors of the program, but value of such appraisal is well 
worth taking time to solve the problems involved. Various companies conduct evaluation 
reviews of relationships that effectively measure morale as well as various other aspects of 
personnel management. 


Clarke, J. R. 


Dollars and sense in personnel administration. Personnel journal, vol. 31, no. 7, 
December 1952, pp. 242-246. 


Shows how the personnel program can pay its way in certain areas such as: unem- 
ployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, suggestion systems, turnover and ab- 
senteeism, productivity, union contracts, overtime, and wage administration. 


Eberle, John P. 


Dollars and sense in personnel programs. Personnel administration, vol. 16, no. 1, 
January 1953, pp. 25-29, 24. 


Describes performance and cost report system of the U. S. Bureau of the Census and 
how it operates to evaluate personnel activities. 


Eitington, Julius E. 


Problems in evaluating field personnel programs. Personnel administration, vol. 11, 
no. 6, July 1949, pp. 25-29. 


Organizing and operating a formal field survey of personnel operations. Includes sections 
on what to look for, evaluating the classification program, the selection and utilization 
program, and securing compliance. 


Feldman, Milton J., and James E. Bates, Jr. 


Evaluating personnel management activities. Public personnel review, vol. 20, no. 3, 
July 1959, pp. 218-223. 


Descriptior of the Guide to the Evaluation of Civilian Personnel Administration in the 
Air Force, how it was developed and how it is used to give an effective appraisal of the 
personnel function. 


Goode, C. E. 


Controlling personnel office costs. Personnel, vol. 25, no. 5, March 1949, pp. 320-331. 


Concludes that simple staffing guides applicable to all organizations are not feasible, 
but that such standards can be established within one organization, particularly a large, 
dispersed one. Describes methods and results of staffing survey conducted by the Veterans 
Administration. 


Lascola, I. R., and R. P. Everett. 





Personnel surveys help line management. Public personnel review, vol. 19, no. 2, 
April 1958, pp. 104-108. 


The California State Personnel Board is now inventorying personnel management within 
state agencies in addition to its regular program of surveying the classification plans of 
these agencies. Describes the formulation of this personnel management survey, its actual 
operation and the success with which the program has met. 































Luck, Thomas J. 


Personnel audit and appraisal. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 
317 pp. 


Examines the methods of gathering accurate information about the performance of the 
personnel function in a form that is easily interpreted for decision making. Discusses five 
methods of auditing personnel functions: statistical approach, check list’ questionnaire, so- 
ciometric studies, attitude studies and morale surveys, and employee interviewing. Also 
describes a procedure for obtaining an inventory of employee performance and potential. 


Odiorne, George S. 
Of profits and personnel. Personnel, vol. 35, no. 1, July-August 1958, pp. 36-43. 


Declares that the primary contribution of personnel functions is their part in increasing 
the stability and growth of a company. Examines specifically the various ways in which 
personnel departments make this contribution. 


Payne, Bruce. 


Evaluating the personnel department. Personnel journal, vol. 29, no. 9, February 
1951, pp. 343-345. 


Lists measurable and non-measurable factors for rating the performance of personnel 
departments. 
Pfiffner, John M., and Frank V. K. Mason. 


Personnel management at the grass roots. Personnel administration, vol. 20, no. 3, 
May-June 1957, pp. 25-33. 


Analyzes 1,371 critical incidents which actually took place in local social security offices 
in an effort to test management action at the working level. One conclusion is that “The 
main ingredient of personnel management at the grass-roots level is face-to-face rela- 
tionships between supervisors and employees.” 


Powell, Norman J. 


Personnel administration in government. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. 


Appraisal of the personnel program, pp. 201-206. 


Rifkind, B. D., and others. 


Applying work measurement to personnel administration. Public administration 
review, vol. 17, no. 1, Winter 1957, pp. 14-19. 


Describes origin and establishment of the U. S. Air Force staffing program for person- 
nel administration, and explains how work measurement was used to effect management 
improvement in personnel office operations. 


Saltonstall, Robert. 


Evaluating personnel administration. Harvard business review, vol. 30, no. 6, No- 
vember-December 1952, pp. 93-104. 


Explores some of the approaches which management has adopted for evaluating the 
effectiveness of personnel administration. Weighs approaches used by 60 companies and 
points out strength and weakness of various systems. 








Saltonstall, Robert. 


Who’s who in personnel administration. Harvard business review, vol. 33, no. 4, 
July-August 1955, pp. 75-83. 


Points out methods by which difference between line and staff responsibility in major 
functional areas of personnel administration can be specifically clarified. Suggests joint 
committee representing top management, personnel department, and line supervision 
could make a major contribution by clarifying issues involved and setting a pattern for 
future staff-line relationships. 


Shahin, Gordon T. 


Quantity standards and controls applicable to personnel work too. Personnel journal, 
vol. 37, no. 7, December 1958, pp. 243-246. 


Examines personnel administration functions and suggests the establishment of quanti- 
tative goals to enable self-evaluation and planning. 


Taylor, James H. 


Personnel administration: evaluation and executive control. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 326 pp. 


Author believes the personnel function should and can justify its existence. He dis- 
courses on personnel activities that lend themselves to measurement. Sections cover as- 
pects of management succession, compensation, plans and policies, and manager-employee 
and company-urion relationships. 


. S. Civil Service Commission. 
An approach to work measurement of personnel activities. Washington, 1956. 23 pp. 


Presents a workable system for applying work measurement to personnel programs and 
operations. 


. S. Civil Service Commission. 


Evaluating your personnel management. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 
88 pp. (Personnel management series no. 6) 


Presents principles and techniques by which an agency can evaluate its personnel pro- 
gram. Poses questions as to agency activity in various segments of personnel program 
and suggests methods and sources for securing information that will answer these questions. 


. S. Department of the Air Force. 


A guide to the evaluation of civilian personnel management activities in the Air 
Force. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 133 pp. (Air Force manual 40-5) 


Spells out in detail procedures for making a systematic appraisal of civilian personnel 
management activities in the Air Force. Includes check lists designed to help in the re- 
view of regulatory, procedural, and record-keeping aspects of the civilian personnel pro- 
gram. 


Willey, Robert H. 





Quality control of personnel management. Personnel administration, vol. 18, no. 6, 
November 1955, pp. 27-32. 


Briefly examines the methods by which the caliber of civilian personnel management is 
measured in the U. S. Department of the Army. Integrated evaluation system includes 
top management control through reports from each installation, quality control by specific 
on-the-spot survey into supervisory personnel practices, station self-analysis, and outside 
reviews which bring objectivity into the evaluation system. 














